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PRELUDE 


HE sand dunes, saltings and marshes of Wells in Norfolk are a land of their 
own, different and curiously different from the ordinary coastal marsh we 
find in Kent or Essex, or wherever flat lands and river estuaries make a bird haven 
between farmstead, land and sea. It is not easy to define the factors which account 
for this, for the botanist will find much the same association of plant growth that 
we find on other marshes. The ornithologist will find much the same familiar 
birds—although the area is still a happy hunting-ground for rare birds and 
migrants—yet anyone who is familiar with marsh land will be at once struck by 
a difference. 

These marshes possess individuality. For here we have not only mud and 
matsh, both fresh and salt, but sand dunes as well, and nowhere else that I know 
do we find this combination. 

They are not mete chequer-boards of man-made drains and dykes among rank 
pasture, but true untouched marshes where ebb and flow of endless tides have 
fretted the low-lying earth into a bewildering pattern of creeks, tide channels and 
pot-holes which cut up the land into a myriad islets. Seen from above with a true 
bird’s-eye view when the tide is up, the marshes must be a level plain of small grey- 
green and brown islets, with the creeks as a fine irregular network of silver thread 
enmeshing and interlacing the whole, like the fine crackle on a porcelain vase. 

Yet we humans, moving within our limits of two dimensions, can never hope 
to see the marsh as the wailing curlew or the wheeling squadrons of wild geese 
see it—a spread panorama viewed from the air. 

Along the sea-line at Cley rises a low beach of hundreds of thousands of tons 
of pebbles, which yields at Blakeney to a small island of sand dunes. Thence follows 
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a flat stretch to Wells, where the marshes run abruptly to the sea to finish in slabs 
of water-worn clay and broken ends, rolling out to the endless sand flats and 
shallows, where only cockle hunters and an odd fowler disturb the skeins of birds 
who feed along the tide line. 

From Wells westward on the Holkham side to Brancaster and Scolt Head, a 
barrier of sand dunes held by marram grass restrains the sea, and rises above the 
marsh level as a stout sea wall. This forms a queer ragged low horizon, and from 
the marsh level you may hear the restless sea beating against the wall a mile or 
more away, but catch no glimpse of it. The blue of the sky seems to drop like a 
curtain right down on to the sand hills, and it is only where these are breached by 
a bar that one can see beyond it the grey waters of the North Sea, and the white- 
capped waves tacing in over the shallows. 

The colour of the marsh changes with every trick of light and cloud which 
scuds across the sun, but the air has that curious quality of clearness and intensity 
which one only finds in deserts, or over levels where there is distance, and where 
neither haze nor smoke, nor detail bewilders the eye. Here at Wells, on a sunlit 
day, colour becomes almost harsh in its intensity, and the dull browns and sharp 
shadows of the creeks are transmuted. The sand hills, which are grey-green amor- 
phous masses on a dull day, then glow like harvest corn, and in the luminous 
atmosphere detail is astonishingly clear. 

It is this atmosphere which permeates the Southgate pictures, the sun, the 
clean sea breeze and the keen crystal clear ait of the Wells marshes. Many of his 
admirers think he was unequalled as a painter of birds, and one might yet, if one 
were unfamiliar with his particular country, deem the lightness of his backgrounds 
exaggerated, his colour sense too highly pitched. But it is not so. He has painted 
the surroundings which he saw, and he has not exaggerated. 

Southgate succeeds in his pictures because he painted not only with the vision 
of an artist, but also with that infinite detailed knowledge which comes of years 
of familiarity with the art of wild-fowl shooting. This sport was summed up in 1772 
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by George Edie when he wrote his Treatise on English Shooting. He said, 
~ Though very good when wild fowl are plenty, is very little practised by gentle- 
men owing to the several disagreeable circumstances attending it.” 

The times have changed, but the conditions have not. In fact, they have 
become even more arduous. Less than fifty years ago vast stretches of seashore 
were open to the fowler. Here and there spots near decoys or on partridge manors 
wete protected, but in general, shore shooting was free and gave employment to 
many humble folk, part fisherman, part fowler. To-day, the area of free ground 
is very much mote restricted. The beach bungalow and lines of horrid little 
houses cover the coast. The meres and marshes are reclaimed, the procession of 
motor cats rolls endlessly along the coastal roads, the petrol cruisers throb along 
the once quiet estuaries, and the sea itself is fouled with death-dealing fuel oil. 

We no longer enjoy the vast flocks of wild fowl that were an outstanding 
feature of our coasts far later than Colonel Peter Hawket’s day. The day of the 
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“big gun” and the punt-gunner is nearly over, and fowling as an economic 
factor is finished. The men cannot make a living at it, and the wild fowl of our 
poulterers’ shops comes from the Baltic, or far-off Siberia neatly refrigerated in 
special lines of giant ships. 

To-day there are fewer birds, and those are wild and shy and difficult of access. 
This reduction of numbers is not to be blamed upon our English shooting men, for 
all authorities are agreed that shore shooting takes little toll of the vast tide of 
migratory fowl. The punt-gunner and the motor launch cad are not included in 
this justification, for they represent a higher potential power of slaughter, and 
what is even wotse a certain amount of cruelty, for they do not succeed in gather- 
ing their crippled birds. 

Yet, the genetal wild fowl stock of Europe is gradually decreasing, and, 
unless international agreement is quickly reached, we shall have less and less fowl. 
Great Britain leads the European world in her legislation on behalf of bird pro- 


tection, and the situation so far as home-breeding species are concerned is improv- 
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ing, although migrant fowl are declining. The seat of the trouble is farther north. 
The vast majority of fowl breed in the north and migrate south when autumn 
approaches. Along the Baltic, in Denmark, and along the Dutch coast a vety 
heavy attack is made on the birds by market fowlers. Guns, flight nets, tide nets 
and well organised and extremely murderous decoys ate used. The toll of this 
organised attack is enormous. Rub this in—deeply in—into the hide of any 
Scandinavian you meet. When they talk literature at me I talk bird-slaughter 
back. 

When we consider that our young home-bred duck leave us to fly south and 
become some other nation’s migrant duck, we visualise the chain of events. 
Scandinavian and Baltic duck are in turn our migrants, and if they are killed off 
there when too young, ot too heavily reduced on the journey, the sum total is, 
that year by year the potential amount of foreign breeding or migratory duck is 
depleted. It is a matter beyond our national control, beyond any individual 
national control, but remediable by international agreement. Fortunately an inter- 
national committee is now sitting, and excellent progress has been made not only 
with executive authorities, but in what is perhaps even more important, the 
awakening of public opinion in all the lands concerned. 

In a book of this nature dealing with birds more perhaps from the sportsman’s 
than the ornithologist’s point of view, it is important that the old issue between 
shooting man and nature lover should be squarely faced. Already too much harm 
has been done by fanatical extremists on either side, but we can pursue a sound 
and logical middle course. 

Shore shooting and marsh shooting for sport does no harm, and the total 
annual bag in the British Isles is so small as to be a negligible factor when con- 
sidered against the existing mass of migrant fowl. Sport is not, in the case of 
wild-fowling, a matter of big bags, but of a few birds gathered with difficulty 
after a long day on the marshes. The market shooting in the Baltic, the Dutch 


decoys and similar mechanisms for wholesale slaughter, are entirely different 
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affairs. Here sportsman and bird lover can and should co-operate against a 
common enemy. 

The close time till August 1 was, in this country, supposed to afford adequate 
protection, but it was very doubtful. On preserved water or ground, shooting 
could be deferred at the ownet’s will, or “ flappers ” could be spared. On public 
ground “ duck was duck,” and the rank and file of the fowlers are humble folk, not 
too scrupulous in their interpretation of the strict letter, let alone the spirit of the 
law. There was undoubtedly a clear case for the wholesale extension of the protec- 
tion date till August 12. This extension will benefit our birds and probably further 
increase out home-breeding stock, but on the other hand it may be claimed that 
many of our maturer birds will be fledged and off to sunny Spain before we 
islanders can fire a legal shot. This is the same argument that those selfish 
Baltic fellows urge, when taxed with destroying our incoming migratory duck 
before they are old enough to reach us! But cause and effect react all 
down the chain, and I for one would rather see us set the best example 
and forbear. 

Quite apart from the Olympian height of moral dignity this ensures, I feel 
certain that it is, from the point of view of the shooting man, good business. 
What we want is migrant duck, for they far outnumber the home-breeding 
contingent. If international agreement can be brought about and control 
initiated—as a country we stand to gain far better sport, and may recover some 
portion of our old-time wealth of fowl. 

When it comes to waders, cutlew, ’shank, plover and dunlin, we are on sure 
ground. These birds have no serious commercial value, and therefore there is no 
shortage. The curlew in early autumn is edible ; plover, whimbrel and knot are 
also on occasion excellent table birds, and they all afford a certain amount of sport 
and help to fill the fowler’s bag. They haunt our coasts in uncountable myriads, 
and, so far as the smaller birds are concerned, the professional fowler never wastes 
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is sound so fat as inland shooting is concerned, and a point that “the shore- 
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shooter’ may well waive. 

The rare bird is not shot by sportsmen, but it is all too often killed by some 
local fowler who knows that it is rare, and knows that he can get a good price for 
the skin from some unsctupulous collector. The same trouble operates with 
birds’ eggs. It is the money value which provides the incentive, and the ordinary 
shooting man will be heartily relieved when legislation is introduced to stop the 
sale or collection of bird skins and eggs. Collectors are, so far as the real sports- 
man is concerned, the real nuisances. 

The interests of bird lovers and sportsmen are so intimately allied, and so 
many of us ate at heart both, that one feels that so much more good might be done 
by joint action against the abuses of bird life which we all condemn, than by 
continued recrimination between hard-headed punt-gunners on the one hand and 
neurotic sentimentalists on the other. 

In the past a false glamour was thrown over the art of wild-fowling by reports 
of incredible bags. The punt-gunner would make amazing claims, and it is not 
too much to say that the longshoreman, from which class the professional gunners 
were recruited, has a reputation for scrupulous unveracity. From time to time a 
man of literary attainment would be recruited to the mass of amateur as distinct 
from professional gunners. Under his swiftly flowing pen the possible became 
the plausible, and though the average wild-fowler will tell you—in strictest con- 
fidence of course—that he knows, or knew all these people who write, and that 
no one of them ever killed a duck or saw a goose—yet it is upon these doubly 
dubious records that legends are founded and historic fact is built. Personally, I 
find that writers are more truthful than the real wild-fowlers, and for the greater 
part far less tiresome to listen to. 

Who knows now if Colonel Peter Hawker was always meticulously accurate 
in his story of his accuracy ? I prefer to believe he was, for he is after all the 
gteatest figure in our Pantheon of wild-fowlers. Charles St. John, next to him 
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in point of time, had perhaps more of a shore-shootet’s outlook. Folkard is 
perhaps the best of all the older writers, and his pages are a mint of observation 
and very real knowledge and learning. Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey is of Victoria’s 
splendid age, but who can surpass Abel Chapman’s Art of Wildfowling? Then 
comes W. J. Fallon with a good little text-book, Practical Wildfowling. Guy 
Thorne and Duncan’s Complete Wildfowler is Edwardian, and also more of a 
text-book. Technicians rather than stylists or descriptive writers these, but they 
have all beckoned other younger men up the magic of the sea lavender path. 

Some of the very best writing on wild-fowling is hidden in books not speci-. 
fically devoted to the subject. There are passages in the books by “ A Son of the 
Marshes ” and some excellent matter in Hesketh Pritchard’s works, but for one 
or two real gems consult Nights with an old Gunner, by C. J. Cornish. 

The stranger or the visitor can never hope to equal nor surpass the aggregate 
of years of local knowledge, therefore the present writer is as mud upon the gum 
boots of the fowler. But he has his compensations, for he has something of a 
larger vision, and the measure of a bagful of quarry is not perhaps his ultimate 
aim. He may be striving to convey in words some picture of the delights of sport 
which Southgate felt in himself, and expressed so well by his brush for those with 
understanding. 

Take shore and marsh shooting as it is to-day, and you will see men setting 
out on a suitable day, gun in hand and waterproof bag, knapsack fashion, on their 
shoulders for hours of waiting in specially favoured spots along the sea wall, or in 
the marsh creeks. You will see them return, and few if any, will bear more than a 
brace of ducks and perhaps an odd curlew or a golden plover. This is a fair 
average for a good day, made by men who can shoot well and who have made a 
close study of the birds and their haunts, with a single-minded determination to 
get them into the bag. Few shots—but certain ones—is the professional fowler’s 


maxim. 
Yet the sport has infinite charm. One works hard and the “ disagreeable 
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circumstances ” so deplored in 1772, that is to say mud, cold bitter winds, vagaries 
of tide, and the exasperations of birds well out of shot, birds alarmed by red shanks 
and the usual troubles are forgotten in the joy of having really worked hard to get 
your sport—and that is true sport itself. It differs from even the roughest of rough 
shooting, in that sport is ever at the metcy of the elements. Wind, light and tide 
all play essential parts, and even the cunningest fowler can never be certain that he 
will not have an entirely blank day. Neither is it a matter of being able to shoot on 
any and every day. The tide sweeps out leaving a bleak mile or more of ooze and 
mud flats to the distant sea. You will see this unreachable horizon alive with the 
flicker of birds’ wings, you will see the flashing and wheeling of the flocks of knot 
and dunlin in the sky, you may even through your glass espy the dark masses of 
noble wild geese on a sand-bank—which is a mere low hummock above the flow 
of the tide—but you will never reach them, for there is not cover enough on all 
that bleak sweep of flats to conceal a cat, let alone a man. 

But back of the marshes and the sea wall we find another land, the pleasant 
tolling give-and-take country of arable and grass, barley for malting, light crops 
of roots and the sun-bathed hill hangers and coverts, where the Norfolk pheasants 
call. Holkham is partridge country par excellence. 

Southgate has pictured for us the game birds of his country, indeed, of all 
England, and inevitably he sees his birds in his own homeland setting. They did 
not, I think, hold for him the same charm and interest as the wild birds of the 
marshes, which would come winging in from the distant countries over the seas. 
But this is a curious factor that I have remarked in many born wild-fowlers who 
have been raised and bred within earshot of the sea. They turn instinctively from 
the land toward the sea and things of the sea; pheasant and partridge are fine 
birds—but they are of the land—land’s folk. More than three-quarters of South- 
gate’s work was done on marsh and sea fowl. He had infinite opportunity to 
study them under all conditions and at all seasons. His knowledge of birds was 
immense, and he used gun and pencil with equal accuracy, but it is in his studies 
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of wild fowl and coast birds that he undoubtedly achieves his best work. To do 
equivalent justice to his work with the brush would need not only a more skilled 
pen than mine, but a horizon of practical experience rather beyond that of the 
ptesent writer. I have my own reasons for not being able to embrace the life of 
the longshore fowler, but I do not consider that they matter, for our points of 
view ate so widely different. You must, I fear, accept the writing part of this 
book as from a detached externalist standpoint in no way comparable with the 
exquisite crystallisation of experience portrayed by the artist’s plates. There you 
have, I am assured by his boon companions, absolute truth. I desire to dissociate 
my poor verbiage from this intensive standard of realism—and claim the pro- 
tection of my own art of words. I have been but a sojourner at Wells ; my own 
experience of years is drawn from less reputed marshes, from the clay lands of 
Essex and Kent, from mangtove swamps and vast pebble bars a hemisphere 
away, where surf is roller surf, and fowl, unaftaid of man, sit so close that you 
may push them from a perch with a dugout pole. In advance I salute the gossips 
of the coastal tap-room—‘‘I tell ’ee ’ee is wrong about——” 
admit it ! 


Why, good man, I 
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AN omic eras is a mysterious and highly technical business unless you 

happen to live beside the sea and have lots of leisure. Absence of a 
mundane honest daily job, with fixed hours and short holidays, is the prime 
essential of a fowler’s qualification, for he must wait upon the tide with the 
devotion of a vestal of the moon. Devotees of fowling present an odd appearance 
to the world, for they have little time to consider personal appearance. The 
ardour of their pursuits outweighs all other considerations, and you are faced 
with a procession of hirsute, india-rubber booted, jerseyed and solitary men, each 
keeping a jealous eye on his neighbour and only giving unveracious tongue when 
comforted by drink. These are the professionals. The amateur is loquacious 
enough without added stimulus, but on the other hand he exaggerates from sheer 
vainglory, where the professional may have sound local patriotism and self- 
interest at heart. 

“Jam yesterday, jam to-morrow, but never jam to-day.’ 
rune might well be cut into the stem of every gunpunt and engraved upon the lock 
plates of all ponderous shoulder guns. You may journey to the coast when 
infallible Whittaker, local tide tables, Old Moore’s Almanac and everything else 
ensures the most auspicious conditions. You will probably find that this high 
day is just like any other day. The wind is in the wrong quarter, the birds wild, 
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for they have been unduly scared, or something or other accounts for the general 
ordinariness of an occasion which should be a red-letter day. And that is the whole 
truth about wild-fowling ; it is an entirely independable business governed by 
moon, wind and weather, three entities which man cannot hope to control, or 
propitiate. You can be reasonably certain at any time, on a decent partridge manor 
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or a covert shoot, of a bag of moderate dimensions if you use normal intelligence 
and the birds are there. Fowling is different : you may spend a bleak and miserable 
fortnight on a grey, cold, rain-swept coast and bring nothing more serious home 
than a bad cold, and a few waders and a couple or so mallard. On the other hand, 
you may fun up to a place for a long week-end and find wind and tide arranged 
for you, adept fowlers fighting for your patronage, geese flying like haystacks ten 
yatds overhead and a warm supper waiting at the inn. 

If you meet one of these occasions, rest content—never shoot wild fowl again, 
for it never happens more than once in a life-time, except to especially gifted 
people, who write about their experience. There are, I believe, local writers in 
exceptionally favourable spots north of the Wash, who have been annually 
responsible for holocausts of geese, and never seize pen to write a column without 
a few grey-lags, some brent and a few pink-feet hung up in the outhouse to lend 
point to their narrative. Others kill geese in remote places like the west coast of 
Ireland, where all is so quaintly medieval that fairies still abound and a policeman 
may be shot at sight: “ When word comes to the village that geese are on the 
spit—the goat boys see them from the headland—everyone that has a gun, and it’s 
everyone in the village, stops work, turns out and form a semi-circle round the 
deluded birds. When they flight, a volley is discharged. Can you wonder that 
geese ate less on the coast or so wary that you cannot get within range of them ? 
The poor birds have no more chance than a landlord.” 

Now let me fling into the raging discussion of disbelief the old adage, “ On 
a wild-goose chase.” Believe me, there is wisdom in this ancient saying. You 
will, if you live on the spot, shoot plenty of wild geese, for then you can pluck the 
fine flower of opportunity. But, let me say that it is little use believing that you 
can go to Wells, or anywhere else for a casual three or four days and come back 
with a string of them. It is this optimistic, but baseless, belief which has led to 
the terse saying among sportsmen that ‘‘ Wells is a wash-out.” This is not quite 
true; sport may be disappointing at times, but what a lovely old-world town, 
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what delightful surroundings. You will, even if gooseless, enjoy hearing the talk 
of those to whom geese come by myriads when you are not there. And, after all, 
who knows if you have shot goose or not ? I never have shot one at Wells. 

It is these attractive glimpses of the past which make wild-fowling such a 
fatally alluring sport. You hear in the bar how flock after flock came in over the 
high road, not a fortnight ago. One flew so low it almost stunned a boy on a 
bicycle. “A” shot seven in two minutes, “B” killed five, but lost one in a 
field and had no more cartridges to stem the second wave of the assault; be- 
wildered and wing-beaten he gathered the dead and ran to a casualty clearing 
station. You, miserable listener, have lain out half the night in an ice-cold grave 
on a shingle bank, and have only seen a far distant “ V ” of geese flying actoss a 
cloudscape far away and then the roar of a flock coming over a mile away and 
two miles high. Yet, the music of their call haunts you, and geese—the longing 
to shoot geese, and hear them thumping solidly down to earth—crazes you as the 
sight of towering peaks inflames the unreasonable desires of the climber. 

The old catch tells us that: 


Turkeys, Heresy Hops in beer, 


Come into England all in one year. 


No fletcher would now use grey goose for his arrow, when he could get 
turkey feathers, and it must be admitted that the American fowl is better on the 
platter than any wild goose that ever flew. Wild geese were never much use 
anyway, as witness old Roger Ascham in “ Toxophilus”: Tox. “ Well as for 
Hercules seeing neither water nor land, heaven nor hell could scarce content him 
to abide in it, it was no marvel that a silly poor goose feather could not please him 
to shoot withal, and again, as for eagles, they fly so high and build so far off that 
they be\very hard to come by. Yet welfare the gentle goose which bringeth man 
even to his door so many exceeding commodities. For the goose is man’s comfort 
in war and in peace, sleeping and waking. What praise so ever is given to shoot- 
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ing the goose may challenge the best part of it. How well doth she make man 
fare at his table ? How easily doth she make a man lie in his bed ? How fit even 
as her feathers may be onely for shooting—so be her quills fit onely for writing.” 
Phi. “Indeed, Toxophilus, that is the best praise you give to a goose yet and 
surely I would have said you have been to blame had you o’er skipped it.” 
Then follows discourse on geese and their feathers and “ fenny geese,” whose 
flesh is “ blacker, stoorer, unwholesomer,”’ and so is her feather from the same 
cause. So far as can be gathered from Ascham, the beneficial goose was not the 
wild goose, and the cock feather of the shaft alone was black or grey in order to 
give warning to a man to nock his shaft aright. A Yorkshireman born, he could 
hardly have been unfamiliar with wild geese, yet here by 1544, we can discern 
the march of that passion for practical utility which is such a distressful destroyer 
of romance. We contemplate aghast a period from the days of Robin Hood and 
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Coeur de Lion, when the “grey goose feather”? was celebrated in song and 
ballad, and find, when we press the point to the only author on the old craft of 
atchery who lived in the time of archery, that it was the domesticated goose (also 
gtey feathered !) which was held in esteem. 

No one can accuse any wild goose of making men “ fare well at table,” yet 
despite its uselessness, it has its attractions as a prize of wild-fowling prowess, 
for it is a fine, large, satisfactory bird to shoot, if markedly difficult to get near. 
In fact, unless you can stalk them under cover and get the “Irish landlord ” 
of sitting shot, you must intercept their line of flight and trust to them to fly 
within range of you. Then, in place of standing and shooting comfortably at the 
gigantic bird, you are often constrained to shoot from a crouching, prone or 
sitting position, or ftom a point where you are bogged thigh deep in a clay creek. 
This spoils your swing and you miss them. Gradually an increased feeling of 
respect for goose shooting dawns on you. It is not quite what you have been led 
to expect, and it involves the keen novice in a great expenditure of ardour and 
gunpowder. 
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The local cracks simply tool out on cycles or in their cars to favourable 
positions. They do not tramp the marshes or spend nights on shingle banks, but 
pick a flight line at a nice time adjacent to the road. The stranger at the tender 
mercies of the professional fowler has to be given his money’s worth. Curtain 
raiser, overture and four good acts. He will be dragged over marsh and sand 
until his feet wear out, dug in, moved back, moved back again, moved sideways 
and back before the creeks fill with the tide, and returned exhausted but buoyed 
up, not necessarily with a goose, but with all the sensations of wild-fowling. If 
he is so exhausted that he can barely fire his gun and nothing passes within eighty 
yards of him, and he fires desperate and fruitlessly, he will be advised to try a 
better gun, a longer gun, a stronger gun, and someone is sure to know of a 
bargain in light cannon fortuitously available, new or shop-soiled, or a misfit. 
It is an opportunity to be resolutely missed. 

There is a Medway legend about a good citizen who bought a wonder gun 
from a fowler. He tried it and almost every shot he fired brought down a bird. 
7 Widgeon, curlew and teal all fell to its thunder. The fowler’s son, a youth of 
eighteen, stood near and behind him, but was not seen or heard to fire. The good 
citizen, by himself, hardly ever hit a bird with that gun again, and the tale goes 
that the fowler, speaking of the transaction, said: ‘“‘ Oi couldn’t shoot for laugh- 
ing. Bang goes the gent! Bang goes Tim! and calls, “Down behind ’ee, sir— 
look, widgeon on the left! ’—an it kep on till dark. ’Ees a wunnerful comic 
is Tim!” 

A wild-fowl gun is a heavy gun, but its stock must fit you no less than your 
ordinary game gun does. It should be a long-chambered 12-bore for the 3 in. 
case, not too long in the barrel—that is all superstition—and it should not be too 
heavy for you. Eight pounds is the maximum for a modern gun, seven and a half 
with short barrels and an india-rubber recoil heel plate is far better. You will 
wear faitly heavy clothes for fowling, or the winter wind will cut like a knife edge 
through you. This means that the stock had better be shorter than usual by almost 
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a quarter of an inch. A pistol or half pistol hand will help you in this, but wild 
fowl shooting has a knack of its own, and you must be able to use your heavier 
gun as fast or faster than you use your game gun. If you cannot hit the fowl with 
your ordinary game gun—and a little practice at redshanks flighting down a creek 
will soon show you the measure of your proficiency—you will certainly not hit 
them with a heavy gun, which probably does not fit you. So far as fowl are 
concerned, the advice of the experts all comes to the same thing—‘ You cannot 
shoot too far in front.” Splendid advice if you have free sky and free movement, 
but you so seldom have, and it is precisely this learning of the limitation of move- 
ment, imposed by the normal conditions of wild-fowling, which wrecks all easy 
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theory and reduces it to “get the knack first.” With steady morning practice 
indoors with snap caps, you can easily get the swing of a heavy, long-chambered 
twelve. If you like theoretical figures, the virtues of the 10-bore and the 8-bore, 
even the gargantuan 4-bore may be as music in your ears. But I would say 
candidly, avoid the beastly things unless you are a man of iron nerves and can hire 
somebody to carry them for you. Shore fowling means quick shooting, and you 
can swing eight pounds of 12-bore fairly rapidly when twelve pounds of double- 
eight-bore sags woefully behind. A good 3 in. twelve kills as far as any ordinary 
eight; kills as well and handles far, far better. An 8-bore and a 4-bore are lovely 
gatnish to one’s battery, but so far as most of us are concerned, far better in the 
gun cabinet than on the slippery mud of the sea walls. Both are counted obsolete 
to-day, though they have undoubted uses if you are so placed that you get a lot 
of goose shooting. 

Big shot is another matter ; big shot are more efficient than big guns, for not 
only the goose, but heavy duck bear a most disconcerting armour of down upon 
their breasts, which will turn, deflect and absorb small shot in a remarkable manner. 
No. 4 will do well enough for duck or curlew, but it is B.B. and A.A. for geese. 

The 3-in. brass case 12-bore gun is practically a 10-bore so far as the load it 


will take is concerned, but 3 in. brass cases are not always easy to come by and 
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require special loading with ovet-size wads. They are waterproof and perdurable, 
and if you do a great deal of fowling the 3 in. brass-case gun is undoubtedly the 
best. On the other hand, if you do not load your own cases and want a gun of 
greater general utility, which can be used on occasion with ordinary short 12-bore 
game cartridges, the paper-case gun is the best investment. So far as occasional 
performance is concerned, the small difference between the two will not affect your 
sport. Refinement is out of place on a fowling gun, for salt water, salt mud and 
blood all rust barrels swiftly. Worst of all (certainly at Wells, and in other places 
as well), blown sand will play the devil with it, despite all your care. Sand settles 
above the cartridge and on the wad: when you fire it chisels straight cuts along 
the barrels, and a groove once cut is hard to clean and keep from pitting. So bad 
is a dry sandstorm that it will filter into every crack and very likely jam your gun. 

There are several gun-makers in both London and Birmingham who specialise 
in good heavy wild-fowl guns. The modern tendency to cut down barrel length 
‘has produced many remarkably handy short-barrelled 3 in. case guns, which are 
the equal of any of the old long-tubed guns and far pleasanter to carry. A cheap 
long-chambered machine-made 12-bore suitable for fowling can be stocked to 
fit you by a good gunsmith for the expenditure of a guinea or so more than its 
cost. It is far better to invest in a plain, long-chambered, hammerless non- 
ejector 12-bore than to spoil one’s favourite game gun, for the latter is at once 
too light and too good for the work; but if your wild-fowling is confined to 
a little occasional congenial marsh pottering or flighting over the sea walls, 
then a special gun is hardly requisite. You will, it is true, lack the range of the 
long-chambered guns, for these are, as a rule, far mote choked than a normal 
game gun, and it is really this question of choke and consequent range extension 
which makes them as effective as the greater powder and shot charge held in the 
3 in. case. A rough but serviceable “ keepet’s ” gun, bored half choke in the right 
barrel and full choke in the left, is popular as an additional “ cripple stopper ” to 
be carried in a punt. This type of gun makes a very adequate beach gun where 
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cost is a consideration and weight and fit do not matter much; but cheap guns 
ate, on the whole, poor policy—they have rough and very variable trigger pulls 
and doubtful performance, and they do not improve with age. Cheap continental 
guns ate often poor in quality, and American repeating guns, though very good 
when first grade, usually only take a 22 in. case and ate not ovet-popular in this 
country owing to their complexity ; sand jams them at once. The trouble with 
all automatics and repeaters is, that they are occasionally unreliable and that 
their users fail on occasion to function them properly. They are heavier, longer 
and far less convenient than a normal double 12-bore, and have, so far as this 
country is concerned, but limited uses. In certain models with internal lock 
and spring mechanism going far into the small of the butt, it is very difficult to 
adapt the stock for personal peculiarities, and any deviation from the indifferent 
normal of the factory pattern is troublesome to achieve. 

So far as geese and heavy duck ate concerned, choke rather than charge is the 
essential ; but it must be remembered that as you increase choke, so you narrow 
and concentrate your pattern and you will have to shoot with greater accuracy. 

Goose shooting is a nice elastic expression, for you have the prospect of meet- 
ing any of our six regular varieties. Of this noble half-dozen, four are the grey 
goose group, which includes grey-lag, white-fronted, pink-footed and bean geese. 
These ate all land feeders, and form the shore shootet’s quarry. The second 
group is the black geese—brent and bernacle—which are more marine in habit and 
fall usually to the punt-gunner rather than to the shore-shooter. Wells is cele- 
brated for its pink-feet, the Essex Blackwater estuary for its brent, Ireland for the 
bean geese, the West of Scotland for bernacle, and so on; but in hard weather all 
ot any vatiety of goose may put in unexpected appearance, and in many places, 
in some years, white-fronted and pink-footed are almost equally common, and 
then for a season ot so a few grey-lag come in. 

Once geese were six times as thick round our coasts as they are to-day, and 


home-breeding geese were not uncommon. Those days have passed with the 
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draining of the fens, the reclamation of the marshes and the opening up of road 
and rail communications. Geese would, I think, be rare as hoopoes at Wells if it 
were not for the great sanctuary of Holkham, Lord Leicester’s estate. The estate 
lands at Holkham are sanctuary, and feeding grounds for the geese, and are 
rigidly and strictly preserved. T'o the east of Wells lie the Wells marshes, which 
also belong to Lord Leicester. At one time the townsfolk of Wells could secure 
permission to shoot over the marshes for a small annual payment but the War 
Department has now taken over the lease of the Saltings and has prohibited wild 
fowling on the area. 

Lord Leicester is celebrated as 2 sportsman, and we have to thank his wise 
control of the situation for the continued existence of geese at Wells. “If it was 
not for Holkham,” he told me, “‘ there would hardly be any geese in a year or two, 
for fellows would be popping at them day and night, and the birds wouldn’t stand 
that. They know where they are safe.’ As it is, his system works admirably. 
There are geese at Wells. The local fowlers have ample opportunity, and the town 
in general benefits from a steady flow of sportsmen who go there to shoot, and the 
fowlers make more money, far more money, out of taking out shooting parties 
than they would out of killing birds. It is the best possible arrangement for all 
parties, and only the meanest could possibly complain of the small hospital licence, 
which gives them the run of some five square miles of really good marsh, and a 
chance at geese. 

The grey geese come inland by day to feed on pastures, clover, stubbles and, 
above all, barley. At night they retire to sleep on the marshes, or on muds and 
low sand banks out at sea. It is this daily movement, or flight, which gives the 
coast fowler his opportunity ; but the farmer often gets his chance when the birds 
are massed in one of his fields. Bright moonlight counts as daylight for feeding 
purposes, and moon flighting, though a chancy business, is often excellent sport. 

Of the black geese, the brent are day feeders, but seldom leave water, and 
feed in the main on the beds of zostera grass on the tidal flats. The bernacle geese, 
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on the other hand, come in to feed at night, and are not quite so tied to a marine 
diet as the brent. They feed on marsh meadows and saltings, and can sometimes 
be found relatively far from the open sea on marsh land along estuaries. All 
geese will move on moonlit and bright nights, but on such occasions grey geese 
may feed after sundown. 

The brent, incidentally, is the best of all wild geese for eating; this seems 
tather a paradox, for one would have thought the grey-lag, ancestor of our domestic 
goose, or the barley-fed pink-foot would have been preferable : but at best, when 
young and fresh in, with their October plumpness still upon them, little can be 
said for the table value of the grey geese. 

The most wonderful thing about the flight of geese is the regular formation 
kept by the gaggles, and few things are so beautiful as a “ V ” of geese in flight 
actoss a sunset background. The formation is kept in almost military order, but 
when a large flock is flying together, the individual “V’s” keep on forming 
and re-forming. The leader of the “ V ” is not necessarily the oldest or the largest 
bird; in fact, in flight the leader is often constantly changing. Geese appear 
to tely for protection against their enemies entirely on their eyesight rather than 
sense of hearing or sense of smell. It would seem that each individual gaggle 
leaves his duty to the temporary leader. Shoot the leader and all is confusion ; 
shoot a side bird and the discipline of the group is not half so affected. Whether 
the leadership of the great migration flocks depends even in a slight degree on 
specific leading gaggles, or whether each unit is entirely independent, is not clear ; 
but geese are gregarious in spirit, and some observers are inclined to credit an 
even higher degree of organisation in the great flocks than is evident in coastal 
skeins. Whether it amounts to a recognition of leadership or is merely community 
flying must remain a mystery. 

The flight shooter has to make a very close study of the flight lines of geese 
if he is to make a success of his shooting. Weather, wind, light and tide all affect 
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grounds. If the wind is high, the geese will probably fly low ; but a high cross 
wind will drift them sideways. The elements of the matter are, to know where 
they sleep and where they feed, and pick your spot on a straight line between 
them in fair weather, but maybe a mile or so to the down-wind flank in foul. A 
flight may be a scattered affair of small flocks lasting half an hour or more, ot the- 
geese may come over high out of range in vast flocks and the whole affair be over 
in five minutes. 

The shore-gunner digs his lying pit on a sand bar as near as he can get to the 
bars where the geese sleep. He may, with luck, be within a hundred or so yards 
from a bank full of them. When they rise for the daybreak flight they do not 
rise high immediately, and the shore-gunner hopes to have them fly right over 
him, low and within shot. The marsh man further inland, all too often finds them 
high out of shot, particularly if they have been much shot at. 

Tide one can calculate from a penny table, the time of sunrise one can find out 
at the hotel from the fowler, or from the valued works of Whittaker ; but nothing 
can forecast the weather, the oddities of coast winds which drop at dawn and dusk 
to spite the fowler’s hopes. 

Goose shooting is, perhaps, better than wild-goose chasing—but not much. 
Thirty per cent. knowledge of local geography, twenty per cent. straight shooting 
and fifty per cent. sheer, unpredictable luck is about the right prescription before 
you will find any of the artist’s dreams come true. 

There is one great point to remember. Let them come as close to you as 
possible before you make the slightest move. Keep your face down and do not 
look up at them: you must only turn your eyeballs up and see them under the 


brim of your hat, for if they catch sight of your face—it is away and out of shot 
at once. 
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1S hooks when all is said and done, represent the solid stuff of wild-fowling. 

You may talk of geese, that they are larger birds and look rather more 
important in print—but generally speaking, one shoots duck, kindly, obliging, 
edible, satisfactory sporting little duck. 

You can shoot duck nearly anywhere in the world except in the middle of the 
Sahara desert, and a man of service experience may have shot duck in three con- 
tinents, and goodness knows how many mandated and Geneva bedevilled terri- 
tories, without using any more specialised weapon than the double twelve-bore 
his father gave him the day he passed out of Sandhurst. Still there are arts and 
crafts about the shooting of duck in this island of ours. 

The survivors of our home-raised duck quit these shores early, and the sea 
moans on the bat and the wild-fowlers in the tap-room until the last fortnight of 
October—when the migrant duck come in. Where they come from, how they 
come and why they come, are still mysteries to us. You may read in the orni- 
thological works that such and such a duck breeds “in the Arctic ” and another 
‘in Siberia.” The precision of these scientific statements is reinforced by foot- 
notes and cross references to ornithologists who have penetrated wild parts and 
secured a clutch of eggs. Accuracy is the soul of science, and it is worth 
while taking a terrestrial globe rather than an ordinary Mercator projection 
map and looking at “the Arctic” and “Siberia.” As a Mayor of Wigan once 
observed, “‘ Books is misleadin’.” 

Generally speaking, we do not know whether it is the presage of hard weather, 
a decline in food supply, or instinct uninfluenced by conditions, which determines 
the southward migration from the breeding grounds. We do not know what 
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weather prevails when they start, what light conditions—and it is an odd thing— 
but I have never seen in print any suggestion that the shortening of days and 
lengthening of nights in northern latitudes may be the deciding factor, though 
personally I think that it must be—and we do not know what wind they select. 
This point about wind is absorbingly interesting, for all sorts of opinions have 
been expressed, and it is fairly easy to be critical of any of them. So far as observa- 
tion is concerned, birds migrate with following, crossing or even head winds, but 
the bulk of these observations are made when the birds are within range of human 
vision—that is to say at low altitudes. 

The needs of a modern ait service involve daily air soundings not only of the 
ground wind but of the upper air. A balloon is released and observed with a 
theodolite, and readings are taken at specific points up to three, and at times up to 
five thousand feet. The average height for migratory flocks appears to be between 
two and three thousand feet. There are occasional records of aeroplanes meeting 
birds at higher levels, but no great flocks have been observed at these heights. 
The upper air currents are normally at a higher velocity than the lower earth 
winds, and we may consider the atmosphere as composed of concentric layers of 
winds, covering the immediate surface of the earth like the peels on the onion. 
The layers may, however, be moving at different speeds and in different directions. 

We are familiar with cases where migrant flocks of land birds have been hit 
by storms, carried out of their course and drowned, or driven by gales. An 
occurrence of this nature is probably due to the storm effect extending vertically, 
as well as laterally, so that no suitable layer of following or advantageous crossing 
wind is available to the birds. If they rise high they will meet gale force contrary 
wind, if they fly low they meet a mountainous sea and possibly rain storms. 

Some years are exceptionally favourable for migrant mallard visiting these 
isles, and it is two particular weeks that really matter, October 22 to November 1. 

If the duck do not come in then—well, you can fairly safely bet that you will 
not see any great quantity of duck that year. Analysis of the air readings taken 
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at Cranbrook in East Anglia for these weeks, over several years, yields a dis- 
appointing result. Our winds, so far as can be gathered, do not materially in- 
fluence the migration, but there are indications that when a big atmospheric 
disturbance takes place over the tail end of the Baltic, and the winds rush in up 
_ the North Sea as well as down from Northern Scandinavia, we have somewhere 
or other a vertical uprush of air disturbing all the upper air currents. We may, 
so to speak, imagine duck finding a good fast upper layer wind blowing down 
toward the Baltic from the north, with possibly a bit of a sideways set from 
Russia, which inclines them rather westerly—for birds flying with a following 
and quartering wind of moderate to high velocity drift laterally with it. 

They start favourably and cover a remarkable distance, until they hit the 
depression which is filling up, or whatever the particular meteorological dis- 
turbance may be. Here we imagine them trying different levels, but finding no 
stability, nothing but changing storm layers, possibly a vortex. If the accident 
of wind determines their flight to the westward side of a south Baltic disturbance, 
or a widespread vortex moving in an anticlock direction, then they beat out 
westerly over the North Sea. Here the conditions would probably mean high 
velocity winds blowing from south and west toward the disturbance. This is a 
head wind for the birds, and, exhausted by beating against it, they drop in on our 
shores, and we chronicle a good duck year. If westerly and south-westerly winds 
reach gale force, we usually have a bad duck year. If winds are moderate, we have 
a good year, irrespective of the quarter from which they blow. 

In the present state of knowledge this is purely theory, but it is a plausible 
theory, and as aviation routes and meteorological services increase, we shall 
gradually gather a better knowledge of the vagaries of the upper air beyond our 
own country, and may be able to work out the interplay of cause and effect which 
brings us on occasion a “ bumper year ” for duck. 

The first of the migrant duck to arrive is the teal. It is the smallest of our 


ducks, and I believe one of the swiftest fliers, for I have often seen them out- 
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distance mallard from a common flush. On the rise they climb far higher, and 
far faster, than the mallard, but even on a long flight the latter seldom catch up 
with them. On inland shootings I have known teal, flushed in a wood pond, go 
straight up far higher than the best of cock pheasants from the same covert. 
They then present one of the prettiest shots one can ever hope for, but unlike 
many duck they ate not so thickly padded with down as to need heavy charges 
and full chokes. In fact, they seem to be the most vulnerable of all the duck family, 
and a pellet or two of Number Five will bring teal down, when they are higher 
overt ttee tops than you will ever see game birds. I have known birds killed stone 
dead clean overhead, slant down and fall over sixty yards behind the guns. 

The teal are essentially freshwater birds, even inland rather than salt marsh 
birds, but you may get good shooting on the coast, and better still on the fresh- 
water marshes behind the sand line and the saltings. They lie astonishingly close 
in reed beds, and it often needs a dog with perseverance plus a good nose to flush 
teal from thick reed or sedge cover. 

The gatganey or summer teal is a specifically inland bird and very quiet. It 
is not uncommon on broads and inland metres, but although I know of broods 
raised on marshes within a mile of the sea it is seldom met on the coast, and 
indeed counts rather as a rarity in the bag. Probably more are shot in August 
than are noted, for the common teal is a bird of many plumage changes, and it is 
more than likely that the garganey—or gurgunny as they call it in Essex—is simply 
identified as “ teal” by its size and not subjected to scrutiny. 

The old category of ducks divided the birds into two groups, surface-feeding 
ducks and diving ducks. The first group embrace the ordinary ducks one finds 
inland as well as on the coast, mallard, teal, widgeon, etc., and the second group 
includes scoters, pochard, scaup and tufted. Some of these are purely marine, 
othets are not, and I do not know that the old division is necessarily the best from 
the sportsman’s point of view. Personally, I find myself grouping the birds as 
land, estuary and marine. It is a nice broad practical kind of classification, and one 
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can tabulate the ducks under the L.E.M. formula, and find that many of the birds 
can be grouped as L and E, others as E and M, while relatively few can be put 
under one letter. In fact, if one searches zoological records, one finds that almost 
every known duck has on occasion broken all the rules, and turned up on a sewage 
farm of a water company’s resetvoir miles away from its normal range. These 
fantastic adventures of the individual should not, however, be allowed to interfere 
with our categories. 

The mallard is perhaps the most plentiful of our ducks, for though he may be 
outnumbered by the flocks of widgeon on the coast, yet there is an enormous 
inland distribution of mallard, and nearly any quiet piece of water, whether a 
mete pot-hole pond in a wood or a big-reeded lake, will produce many couples. 
They breed nearly everywhere, and it is remarkable how, though the young duck 
may be shot so heavily in August on the marshes and in “‘ duck country,” that you 
will scarce see a couple on the marsh in September, yet if you go to an inland 
midland county where duck are relatively few and not harried, you may find our 
home-bred duck in quantity. 

They are well fledged and strong on the wing by late August, and if it is an 
eatly year for the harvest and a good season for partridges, you may be out in the 
first week or so of September, and be astounded to find your shoot holding an 
astonishing amount of duck in fields with water-ponds, particularly when these 
. are near stubbles. I am inclined to think that as August merges into September, 
the home-bred duck congregate in larger patties, moving from the ponds and 
streamlets which were their birthplaces, toward greater bodies of water in big 
patks, ot to country where a series of small ponds and lakelets lie down a small 
river valley. It is not until these companies are formed that the birds begin 
regular evening flighting on to the stubbles at dusk, and it is not every year that 
they flight to the same ground, even though the fields under crops seem just as 
attractive and as handy for them. Often, I think, they have gone on their journey- 
ing before the crops are in, or before chance has discovered to them the raptures 
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of a stubble as a feeding ground. All surface-feeding ducks are night-feeding 
ducks, and it would be interesting to know when the ordinary domestic duck 
took to meal times so different from those of his wild brethren. 

During September, our duck go away and there is a lull, until early in October 
the first vanguard of the migrant ducks comes in. There seem to be scattered 
arrivals of small parties, then in the second week of October a substantial wave, 
followed by a lull before the great wave of assault comes. This is due between 
the twenty-second of October and the first of November. Records and observation 
kept by Mr. Maurice Portal and others all go to show that if the duck do not 
attive within this period, you may wait in vain for their arrival that year ; some 
will come, but generally speaking average numbers will be down two-thirds, and 
it will be a bad duck year. The migrant mallard comes first to the coast marsh 
meadows, where they feed on the grass or they will feed on the zostera beds of 
the mud flats. Corn and barley stubbles are a great attraction, but the mallard is 
_a fairly omnivorous feeder, and soon spreads further inland. 

The widgeon which arrive with the mallard outnumber them, but they are 
essentially coastal and estuarine birds, and seldom go further inland than broads 
and meres not far from the coast. The earliest arrivals are usually young birds, and 
they are inexperienced and not too difficult to approach; but they learn wisdom 
tapidly. They frequent the marshes and sand banks by day, flying inland at dusk 
to feed, and from land to sea at dawn. They will also, on occasion, feed on the 
mud flats in the daytime, particularly at times when the night tides are full, and 
their favoured zostera beds covered for long periods of their feeding hours. 

The startled “ wheeoo-wheeoo ! ” of a flighting widgeon is one of the most 
familiar notes to a fowlet’s ear, and in November widgeon flighting over the sea 
wall is one of the pleasantest and most alluring of the uncertain joys of wild- 
fowling. Widgeon tend to move more with the weather than many other duck, 
and a spell of hard weather in the Baltic will bring welcome and belated flocks to 
our coast. When hard weather grips Scotland, widgeon move south along the 
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coast, but there is no certainty that they ever cross the island ftom side to side to 
seck warmer conditions in the West. 

Teal, widgeon and mallard represent the bulk of the average bag, but on 
occasion one comes to some fowling area where pintail duck are not uncommon, 
ot where you may meet a brace of shovellers—usually called spoonbills, though 
the true spoonbill is a totally distinct and very rare bird. The shoveller is, I 
believe, commoner than is suspected, and breeds fairly often in many English 
counties, but it is seldom that any great local invasion of shovellers, which would 
indicate the arrival of a migrating flock, is chronicled. They are, in England, 
estuarine rather than inland or marine birds, and only frequent muddy shallows 
where they can suck up the minute animal life on which they feed, but abroad, 
in the Near East, they ate one of the commonest of inland ducks. 

The pintail are estuarine feeders on zostera and chara, but very shy ducks, 
usually keeping well out toward the sea line. 

One of the most beautiful of all ducks is the sheld-duck, which is in a category 
by itself, and may be classed as a link between the geese and the ducks. It nests 
in rabbit burrows, or may dig a burrow for itself in a sand hill. They are loathed 
by most wild-fowlers, for they are as wary as curlew, and readily take and give 
alarm. Yet in the breeding season they are among the most delightful of birds 
to watch, and if not disturbed will suffer close observation. 

During the incubation period, the sheld-drakes will fly to an adjoining grass 
matsh and gather in small companies—not feeding but apparently using the 
hillock of a long-since deserted decoy as a kind of social club. The sheld-duck 
ate given to communal laying, but whether ducks take it in turns to incubate, or 
whether it is left to one of them I do not know. When they hatch out, the brood 
is taken to water as soon as it is old enough to travel, and then you may see a 
flotilla of twenty or more downy little ducklings floating like corks upon the 
surface of the mere. 


The parent duck will take wing at your approach and fly round in noisy 
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circles, intimating that your presence is undesirable. If you stand as an erect 
human biped they will keep thirty yards away; go on all-fours, and the stupid 
but courageous bird will imagine you are a dog and come within six yards to hurl 
duck abuse at you. Dressed as a black-faced woolly marsh sheep you could 
probably get within six feet of any of them. 

The ducklings have no nerves, they do not take cover in the reeds, but if 
danger threatens take cover in their natural element—they tip up, dive and bob 
up again like little corks upon the water. Luckily no one molests sheld-duck, for 
they are almost inedible. Their food is reported to be marine and other molluscs, 
but some examinations I have made disclose a very much higher proportion of 
small shore crab and relatively little mollusc remains. Although the latter are 
plentiful and manifold in form on the marsh I have in mind, most of the definitely 
molluscal remains appear to belong to the internal shelled sea slugs, the nudi- 
branch molluscs, and not to familiar shell fish like the clams, mussels and mud 
cockles. In spite of their essentially estuarine habit, sheld-duck, both the common 
 vatiety and the rarer ruddy sheld-duck, are kept on ornamental waters and are 
not tare in the semi-domesticated state inland. The species is, I believe, extending 
its range in Great Britain, and, with increased protection against egg thieving, 
may become one of our commonest home-breeding species. It may be useless, 
but it is one of the most decorative of birds, and the pictures of sheld-duck are 
among the happiest and best of all Frank Southgate’s works. 

Next to those surface-feeding ducks comes the pochard or dunbird, the only 
really edible one of the diving family, and the nearest European approach to the 
celebrated canvasback of Ametican gastronomic fame. The pochard is a diving 
duck, but he is essentially a freshwater or brackish water bird and not purely 
marine, like most of the diving duck fraternity. You will find him on the Broads, 
on open ponds and on metes, but you will not often find him on the saltings or 
the salt-water estuaries like the Blackwater. In the old days the Blackwater 
decoys at Goldhanger and Mersea were famous spots for pochard. The big trap- 
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nets would bag hundreds at a fall, but to-day the decoys are neglected, and pochard 
fall only to the shore-gunner. 

There would seem to be a contradiction in quoting the pochard as a fresh- 
water inland bird, and then mentioning the Blackwater where the index of salinity 
is higher than even that of the Cheshire Dee; but note that the decoy ponds 
behind the sea wall are freshwater ponds, so far as you can find fresh water in 
Totham parishes. It is actually brackish, but not so much from salt as ftom 
sulphates or kindred salts, and closely akin to our familiar but nauseous Epsom 
salts. Goldhanger people ate accustomed to the water, but the visitor had better 
drink ale. 

The food of pochard is mainly chara and waterweed, and they are day as well 
as night feeders, and range far inland. They visit London at the Lea river 
resetvoits, and can be found on all sorts of clear inland water, but are seldom found 
on small ponds. 

The tufted duck is often an associate of the pochards, and seems to like the 
same environment, except that tufted duck will frequent far smaller waters than 
the wary pochard. It is by no means an uncommon duck, but not too often shot. 
Like the pochard they rise low, a fact attributable to their long stream lining, but 
once up, they rise well and high, and afford very sporting shooting. 

The other diving duck are purely sea duck like scaup and scoters. They are 
mainly shell fish feeders, though often met with in deep water where shell fish 
must be hard to get. They are quite impossible eating, and as I do not approve of 
killing inedible birds simply for the fun of killing, I have frankly little sympathy 
with the punt-gunner who launches three-quarters of a pound of large shot at a 
lot of harmless birds, and who comes back to boast of a heavy shot at “ Black 
Duck.” Anybody shooting scoters ought to be made to eat them. 
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HERE are lots of other ducks listed among the catalogue of British birds, 
tuddy sheld-duck, gadwall, long-tailed duck (sea pheasant), eider duck, 
velvet scoter, American widgeon, merganser, goosander, divers and smew. These 
ate of interest to collectors, and sometimes fall to a shot by a punt-gunner, but 
I have no use for the man who, hearing that “ some kind of a strange bird ” has 
appeared on a bit of water, promptly goes down and shoots it. Go down and 
identify it by all means—glasses have a longer range than a gun—but why shoot 
it? So far as science is concerned we have enough skins ; as for stuffed birds— 
well, if you like that kind of thing, live with it—few educated people care much 
for the style nowadays. In the same way your father or grandfather in his time 
may have shot and collected rare birds and been an excellent sportsman. Six 
generations ago your ancestors may have traded black men to the New World— 
it was a respectable, if adventurous vocation in their day. In our time ideas have 
changed and for the better. The shooting of rare and unusual birds may have 
been excusable in an older generation, but, so far as we of to-day are concerned, 
it is no longer desirable, useful or sporting. Forgive me if I labour the point to 
anyone who agtees with me, but I am speaking to the man who does not agree. 
Legitimate sport is menaced to-day by two interests, firstly, the ultra~humanitarian 
“bird crank ”—probably the worst enemy to bird life in the country, because he 
or she is sentimental and ignorant—secondly, the collector, who, by encouraging 
men of humble circumstance to steal eggs and shoot rare bitds, keeps the bird 
crank armed with every kind of circumstantial account of the iniquity of the 
“ sportsman.” So long as a kind of glamour hangs round the man who kills rare 


birds, the longer it will be before education in this matter reaches the humbler 
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tanks of fowler, who has a powerful incentive, in that to him the rare birds mean 
money. 

These men I do not altogether blame, but I have no use at all for the man who 
belongs to a higher strata of social organisation, is partly educated, possibly 
qualified for a learned profession, and yet condones and possibly personally 
prosecutes ends which tend to bring the sport of wild-fowling into disrepute. 
True, you cannot mend an old fool, yet if some of our old fools would imagine 
what their graves would look like, piled high with the glass-cased trophies of their 
pitiful triumphs, I believe they would stop. The young fool can, on the other hand, 
be checked by the discipline of his brother sportsmen, a discipline which may well 
be exercised in the truest interest of decent sport. 

Duck shooting does not really need a specialised armament in spite of all the 
reams that have been written about it. The vast majority of duck, shot all over 
the world, are killed with ordinary game guns with the ordinary two and a half 
inch cartridge, and largeish shot, No. 4 or No. 3 if you are a slow mover. 
Generally speaking, inland duck shooting affords close range shots, customarily 
taken far closer than we would take a well-driven high pheasant. There is a kind 
of cycle in the cult of wild-fowl guns; for a decade nothing but minor cannon 
like 8- and 4-bores will suffice, then comes the turn of the lighter bores, like the 
long 3-inch twelve-bore and the ten-bore. Latterly we have had the “ chamberless” 
of Dr. Heath. This is an ingenious system, but requires special guns and special 
cartridges. In the “ chamberless” a very thin brass case is used; it can be any 
length as there is no cone to the chamber, although the chamber itself is on a 
slight taper in order to effect reliable extraction. The secret of the chamberless is 
big shot in large quantity at low velocity. It is worthy of remark that, the average 
American shotgun of twelve-bote is rather looser at cone and in the actual diameter 
of the bore than the British standard. These guns fire heavy shot extremely well 
with low velocity loads. 

The leading modern short-barrelled game guns, like Churchill’s 25-inch, are 
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heavy metalled at the breech and have unusually stout barrels. These little guns 
will fire heavy shot with medium and low velocity loads, with a far higher degree 
of regularity than the older type of long-barrelled game gun, with tubes reduced 
at the muzzle to paper thinness in order to attain lightness. Tradition is inclined 
to go back to the eighteenth century long barrel fowling-piece, but modern prac- 
tice and modern ballistic theory are both solidly against this. Honest gunsmiths 
will tell you that they build 32-inch, 30-inch and even 36-inch barrels to wild-fowl 
guns, because their customers demand it, but they know themselves that the 
shorter barrels mean a vast saving of weight and cumbrousness, and, above all, 
strength where it is needed, while the efficiency of short, stout barrels, with heavy 
shot far surpasses that of long and relatively light old-fashioned ones. The secret 
is big shot and low velocities—inaccurately speaking—these charges hang together, 
and possess sufficient pattern and penetration to bring off long range shots at 
tough birds. If you boost the velocity you blow the pattern to bits and get ir- 
tegular results. Of recent years we have seen the growth and development of 
what is known as the low-velocity principle for duck and wildfowling loads, and 
all loads in fact where extended range is the prime consideration. Briefly stated, 
the principle consists in the use of a dense, progressively burning powder in 
conjunction with a heavy load of large shot, which may be as much as 1} ounces 
in an ordinary 2} in. game case. It should be particularly emphasised that this 
system does not generate abnormal pressures in the chamber, and consequently 
can be used with perfect safety in any gun fit to fire an ordinary shell. The shortest 
gun in my armoury, a xxv Churchill, not choked more than the usual game gun, is 
decidedly the best game gun I have tried on duck with heavy shot. I do not think 
that my other guns have an equivalent range plus penetration effect, although 
longer in the barrel, and tests at the plate on the testing ground bear out a conclusion 
established in the field. 

The main thing about any kind of inland or coastal duck shooting is adequate 
screening ot camouflage. The duck is a quick-sighted bird, and cover for the guns 
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is the first requisite. At duck ponds or meres, this is usually provided by hurdles 
into which reed screens are woven. On the marsh the gun will have to improvise 
his cover himself, and in many places a stunted waist-high bush, or a clump of 
gotse is a farity, and one must cither get down into a creek or dig a pit hide. 

Where one is dealing with small reeded meres or ponds, the usual way is for a 
patty of guns to surround the water ; but it often happens that a single gun, with 
a dog and a man, thinks about getting a shot at duck when news comes in that 
there are some on the pond. A little careful consideration may bring you within 
range of duck even on large water. The birds rise head to wind and then usually 
curl round and fly with the wind. Ifthe gun approaches the pond from the down- 
wind side keeping as silent as possible, and being particularly careful to take 
advantage of cover at his stand, but sends his man and his spaniel to the up-wind 
side of the pond, birds in the middle will very often rise and come straight into 
the wind, nearly over the gunners’ heads, before turning to fy down wind. In 
the same way, birds will often circle round in a wide circle far out of range, but 
not out of sight of the pond. If the man and the spaniel go away, but the gun 
remains, it is often possible to get one or more shots as the birds return and circle 
round over the pond before landing. 2 

Whete there are two or mote pools on an estate you can often drive duck from 
one to the other, in which case they often afford far better shooting than when they 
are simply flushed from a surrounded pond. In strong winds they fly fast and 
relatively low, and land straight into the wind. In moderate wind they tend to 
fly higher, and will slant down wind high and fast, but they will swing round in a 
descending circle into the wind before they land. 

In autumn and winter very good sport can often be had by intercepting the 
morning flight from the marshes back to a broad or mere, where the birds rest and 
sleep by day. Contrary to popular belief, hard weather is not by any means the 
best for this. Cold, ice, and hard bright weather usually mean that the birds leave 
the all too easily frozen inland waters and go to the open coast. Grey, foggy and 
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misty windless weather is often excellent for duck shooting, for the birds fly low, 
come close, and move far later than usual. High winds are also good, provided 
you know the lie of the land, and can take full advantage of your local knowledge 
of the birds’ habits. 

One of the greatest difficulties associated with duck shooting over reeds and 
sctub willows is the business of retrieving the birds. Your dog must be good, not 
necessarily expensively pedigreed, but a waterproof specialist in this kind of work, 
able to use eyes and ears as well as nose. Dead ducks are often hard to find, but 
winged ones are even more difficult, and in duck shooting from behind a screen, 
one is often totally in the dark about where a bird has fallen. In a high wind a 
bird which seems to be dropped quite close will often be carried on a distance, 
and on open waters the dead birds will be blown along by the wind, so that a 
good strong dog, or a boat is an essential for gathering them. Winged duck 
manage to creep into reed thickets, and it is often a most difficult task to get them 
out of even short sedge or shallows where no punt can run. 

Where you have a small pond near the sea, decoy ducks are undoubtedly the 
best method of attracting fowl. You can use ordinary call duck, or the small 
Suffolk call ducks which are decidedly more “ mallardy”’ in colour. Artificial 
decoys ate also used at times, but I do not know that they are very successful, 
particularly with wary and sophisticated duck. Cork ducks look excellent in a 
shop, but in practice they often either refuse to float on an even keel or sit the 
wrong way of the wind, or do something which strikes a real duck as remarkably 
unmannerly sort of behaviour. They are also cumbrous things to carry about, 
and though rubber ducks can be obtained I have had no experience with them. 

Very often one comes across pieces of water which hold a few duck, but 
which could be made into excellent sporting properties. Duck like a quiet pond 
well scteened with trees or thicket and provided with reeds, eligible nesting sites 
and food. Compact swamp is little use to them; there must be clear water, but 


it should not be visible from outside. Such a pond will hold a small community 
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of pinioned duck, but if you hope to entertain companies of visitors, you must 
feed in excess and regularly, and above all you must not over-shoot the water. 
One of the first things to do is often overlooked: make sure there are no pike in 
the pond, for a big pike will take a hatch of ducklings one by one in a most 
persistent way. A few trimmers or night lines regularly set will clear out the 
marauder ; but it is astonishing how, after a time, pike will reappear, and one 
may find them in the most unlikely waters. Ifthe pond holds any fish, other than 
sticklebacks, there is always a possibility of pike being there as well, even though 
nobody has ever seen or heard of one. 

The shore shooting of ducks is at best a chancy business. I have had good 

evening flights on the Medway and in Essex, but I have also known days when the 
widgeon were miles away, when not a duck moved till light had gone, and when 
tide, wind and everything was wrong. That is the hazard and the attraction of 
wild-fowling—you never know, but you always hope that something will fly in 
from the sea. 
_ There are enthusiasts who will go out of nights hoping for shoulder gun 
shots at duck by moonlight ; it is no easy undertaking ; conditions must be right 
of you can’t see to shoot, and mud flats and saltings are not the easiest ground to 
walk over in the daytime ; at night they become an adventure in themselves, and last 
but not least, if you do shoot a bird, you can waste all your stock of patience and 
matches looking for it. An electric torch with a belt clip is undoubtedly the best 
companion for night shooting, and the old service model Ever Ready torch with 
the belt clip, which stood up to Flanders mud, is about the only one which can be 
relied upon for this class of hard, wet work. Even if you do not shoot any birds, 
the torch will save you getting soaked to the middle in creeks and mud holes. 

One of the pleasantest ways of fowling is to use a small sailing craft to bear 
you to a selected spot on some small island of the saltings. If tide runs right, 
you can spend just the right amount of time shooting, and get back to the boat 
in time to be carried back to comfort, without the weary tramp in heavy kit over 
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matsh and mud. It requires pretty calculation and a good knowledge of the local 
creeks. A fowling trip, lasting several days, on an estuary cabin cruiser is, perhaps, 
the best of all ways of tempering the savagery of late November conditions of 
coastal fowling to the needs of the mote civilised man. Thigh boots, woollies 
and oilskins are part of the boat’s gear, and you can be warm and snug round a 
redhot pot stove below decks while the tides are out, shoot on the rise, and, if 
wind and stream ate kind, you may even be able to sail the craft within shot of 
flocks, clustering on slowly submerging islands, and use a big four-bore gun 
from the deck. If your craft has an auxiliary motor, so much the better, for good 
fowling weather is not yachtsman’s weather, and it removes many of those un- 
certainties which render small sailing boats doubtful attractions, to those with 
whom time and the keeping of business appointments are of importance. It is 
when boating like this that you may come across those beautiful birds the divers, 
or the rather rarer merganser, goosander, and, that odd bird which I have never 
seen outside a museum, the smew. The two latter are truly marine and estuarine 
birds, but the goosander has a taste for fresh water, and is not infrequently a 
visitor to London ponds and reservoirs. They are beautiful birds, but no good 
for any purpose when shot. 

This boat shooting over water is not very easy, for the fowl are wary and keep 
out of range, the mud channels are tricky, and, even with good knowledge, it is 
not entirely outside experience to be stuck on the mud, and distance is extremely 
easy to misjudge. At ordinary game gun ranges one neglects the drop of shot, 
for most guns are set to deliver their charge slightly high. On the other hand, 
heavy shotguns firing a big charge of large shot at a relatively low velocity 
have a very marked trajectory effect. The big shoulder gun has its uses in a boat, 
but it is as well not to credit it with extreme ranges. One hears of wonderful shots 
at a hundred yards and over. These cannot usually be repeated, and consistent 
patterns at 80 yards are almost impossible to achieve with big shot and heavy 
loads, although you may kill with heavy shot up to well over a hundred yards. 
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If we consider the little .22 rifle, we have a case where the velocity is just about 
the same as that of shotgun cartridges. To shoot at 100 yards with a .22 requires 
a vety marked alteration of sighting. The .22 bullet is approximately twice the 
weight of “ A ” shot, and the trajectory of the conical projectile far flatter. If it 
were not for the fact that a miniature rifle has adjustable sights, it would be 
necessaty to aim with fixed short-range sights at a point high above the target. 
The same effects operate when applied to a long-range big shotgun shooting, and 
it is worth while trying a few practice shots at a target on a mud bank at a measured 
range, in order to accustom oneself to the true elevation of the individual gun. 
At extreme ranges the shot drop in a compatatively sharp curve. If you know 
what vertical allowance to make, you may on occasion be able to bring off successful 
long shots at flocks of curlew, for big shot with low velocities still possess con- 
siderable killing effect. The pattern at long ranges is however very open, and 
there is the very marked stringing effect of shot to be taken into account. Birds 
on a mud bank just above water may not present a target more than twenty-four 
inches high. If you simply aim at their heads without allowing for the drop at 
long range, it is probable that only the outer fringe of the top section of the charge 
will reach them, and that the bulk of the shot will sputter into the water, short 
and below them. The best tip I know is to compensate for extreme range by 
using your left thumb as a backsight. In the ordinary way, shooting flying you 
do not worry about seeing and sight at all; at stationary objects, on the other 
hand, you do take a particular aim. If the normal throw of the gun is ascertained, 
first for the headsight just seen over the standing breech for a range of eighty 
yards, and then elevation is given by means of the left-hand thumb backsight, 
a point can probably be found where line of sight and trajectory cut. A few ex- 
periments of this kind, worked out with the individual gun, convert a big-bore 
gun, or even a good wild-fowl gun, into something closer to a manageable weapon 
of precision for occasional long-range use. After all, your thumb is always with 
you, and it makes a rule-of-thumb backsight. I fancy that the dodge, or some- 
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thing like it, was often used in the old single-barrel muzzle-loading days for long 
shots at straightaway and distant birds, and I have seen double flint-lock guns 
with ivory sights let in at six inches interval or so into a swamped rib. They 
could not be aligned as sights, and were, I considered, merely guides for the eye ; 
but, now I think that they wete probably studs for the correct placing of a “ thumb 
backsight,” for the long, and probably sitting shots beloved by our fathers. Any- 
way it is a handy tip for coast or boat shooting. 

Windage, which is formidable where rifle shooting is concerned, is not a 
serious calculation for fowl shooting. Except in the case of very long shots, or 
fairly long shots with smallish shot, it can be neglected, for in normal circumstances 
it does not seriously affect the flight of the charge, until the latter is outside its 
killing range. The shore-shooter has, however, special opportunities of seeing 
where his shot fall, as he shoots over water and muds, and he will often note how 
wind carries spent shot many yards aside. 

Cormorants have a habit of perching on channel poles and buoys, and afford 
excellent opportunities for distance judging and long-range shooting. In a very 
high crossing wind, even big shot may be carried wide, and if you know from 
experience what drift to compensate for, you can be a great deal more certain in 
your shooting. This knowledge of the big gun, used under quasi-rifle shooting 
conditions, comes in very useful for long crossing shots at duck rising from the 
water, but it is essentially an accomplishment for the heavy shoulder guns used 
from a boat, rather than for the light game or shoulder gun of limited range used 
for shore shooting, where snap shooting without elaborate calculation offer the 


best, indeed the only, chance of success. 
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1 the wild-fowler had to depend on geese or duck for his living, or rather for 

his table, it is probable that fifty per cent. fewer shots would be fired on 
shore and marsh during the season. The curlew—invariably called “an ’ole 
curloo,” irrespective of its age—is more or less a staple dish in the coast cottages. 
Curlew are good, deep-keeled, substantial birds with plenty of meat on them, and 
in September they are good enough for the most critical palate. Later they 
become fishy from a marine diet, and though this may detract from their value 
so far as the sophisticated table is concerned, it does not deter the fowlers ; and 
if one is as hungry as the North-East Coast can make one—well, curlew is not to 
be despised. 

The curlew is a beautiful bird, and is the largest and the wariest of our waders, 
and he is available in vast flocks, or to use the correct term, “* herds,” and shows 
no signs of decreasing. Few birds are as capable of taking good care of them- 
selves, and the gunner has to be well hidden before a curlew will pass within 
range, and must be quick with his shot, for at the lift of the gun they will flick 
sideways and present a by no means easy target. The majority of curlew that 
fall to the longshoremen are sighted in mud creeks or feeding on the surface of 
the marsh, then stalked until the long-barrelled fowling-piece can be brought to 
bear on them. The local practice depends, in essence, on the familiarity of the 
gunnets with every inch of the marsh. Their experience covers the favourite 
feeding grounds, the easiest lines of approach, and an intimate knowledge of tide 
and wind movements ; nevertheless, it may take a good gunner several houts to 
secure his supper curlew, and his barren days are many. 


Most gunners practise the calling of curlew, but with varying measures of 
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success. The wistful call is fairly easy to imitate, but there are special cadences 
and inflexions which must pass for curlew speech. Young curlew, however, and 
individual birds passing over the marsh are not hard to decoy, and may readily be 
called within shot. So far as my observation goes, the Norfolk and the Essex 
fowlers do not as a tule succeed with calling, though some individuals are far 
better than others, and astonishing myths are retailed of the doings of old 
masters. There is also a very noticeable difference between the range at which 
the birds’ call is audible and that of the fowler’s imitations. In general the best 
callers use a special whistle made of a piece of bone. Wooden calls can be pur- 
chased, but lack something of the right quality ; a home-made fowler’s whistle, 
however, can vot be purchased—that is, if it is any good—for a really good “call” 
is pticeless to its owner, as it means many meals. Incidentally the calls vary in 
efficiency in the hands, or rather, the lips of different individuals, and a magic call 
may be useless in an alien mouth. The second school affect to despise artificial 
calls, and rely on a call produced by the insertion of two fingers of the left hand 
into the mouth. It is a knack which requites practice, and is a wet, muscle tiring 
and desultory business to the novice, unless he has the tireless patience of the 
schoolboy. Further, when out on the marsh, mud is peculiarly plentiful, and 
mud, salt, sand and gun oil give a flavour to the fingers that may be romantic, 
but, like so many other adventures, requires a strong stomach to enjoy at first 
hand. 

The first of September celebrates the opening of the wader shooting season in 
Norfolk. So far as most visitors are concerned, it is the first and last day spent in 
that arduous form of sport, for it must be confessed that the bag compares badly 
with one’s usual “ First” on the stubbles. Still, if partridges are late or scanty, 
and you are anywhere near the Norfolk coast, a “ First” at Wells or Blakeney is 
an experience—an amusing experience. 

There is nothing of the usual shooting-party atmosphere about it, for you are 
not going to shoot private ground, but the extremely public marshes. The prelude 
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to the day’s sport is therefore a very quiet, confidential affair. So far as any dis- 
cussion of the mortow is concerned, there might be no other guns at the hotel. 
By four o’clock—and it is still pitch dark—things begin to move ; there are furtive 
footfalls in the passages. In the garage someone starts up a caf; ome senses a 
whole lot of people getting up as quietly as they can, moving secretively ; wardrobe 
doors yawn loudly as you dress. A bleached and yawning boots calls you at a 
quarter to five—no sense in rising earlier, for it is still too dark to shoot—still 
sleepy you go down the half-lit corridors ; their quiet emptiness gives you an odd 
feeling of being a burglar. A thermos flask of coffee provides a pre-breakfast, 
then out into the cold of the morning. On the quay your fowler, hired in advance, 
should be waiting for you. In all probability the old ruffian is not there, so you 
go to his cottage and wake him up. 

: In the grey half-light of dawn you can see a scant dozen yards, but already 
firing has begun. You ate late getting into your position, but the fowler knows 
the way across the marsh. Your rubber thigh boots flap noisily, you squelch 
calf-deep in black ooze. Horror-stricken shank tise with screaming alarm calls 
from the creek bed. Bang—bang—bang goes a half volley, and high overhead in 
the grey you hear the wild “ cur-lee—cur-lee ” of the curlews. 

Then magically the dawn lifts and the bombardment begins in earnest. Down 
on the tide line a heavy gun, an eight-bore or possibly a four, booms spasmodically, 
a sputter of firing breaks out along the creek beds, for every corner holds a gun, 
while on the matsh top, where there is a bush of buckthorn or a tuft of marram, 
men lie in ambush. Every citizen of Wells who has a gun—and that is a respect- 
able proportion of the adult male population—is out on the East Marshes. 
Stiffkey village lines the Stiffkey creeks, Murston neighbours Blakeney. An eight- 
mile front of shotguns! The curlew wheel and flight from point to point, but 
everywhete there are guns in ambush. You hear them as angrily and incessantly 
as the sputtering musketry that followed on a trench raid. 

The black creek mud gives slowly under foot. From ankle deep you sink 
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calf deep, till it is an effort to drag the long boot clear of the clay. Shank come 
over high and yelping—always just out of range—then at last curlew, a flock of 
five flying low and fast! Will they come to you? Bang! from a hidden but 
neighbouring gun; they veer and fly away from you ! 

Then come gulls flying high, then at long last a curlew, scudding low, flies 
straight over the marsh top toward your hide. His long curved beak projects in 
front of him; you crouch low till he is nearly on you, then rise for the shot, the 
mud checking your swing, your feet lead clogged—a very different matter to 
parttidge shooting this! Nicely timed, he pitches on the marsh behind you. 
Your fowler lumbers out to retrieve him, for if he doesn’t run to it some other gun 
will, as curlew’s curlew and it’s a public marsh ! 

Slowly the red disc of the sun climbs, but does not dispel the mist. The latter 
sweeps in from the sea in great grey swathes, muffling the noise of the guns. 
Slowly the bombardment dies down to a scattered shot or two. Suddenly, out of 
the mist appears a rapturously excited dog who makes toward you. Your fowler 
‘bends down, secures a clod of clay, and with unerring aim heaves it into his ribs. 
Dog departs making melody. 


> 


“JT knows that dog,” says the fowler; “‘e come out for a breakfuss. *Ad 
a gentleman ’ere last year, shot thirteen stints one after the other. ’Ee never 
picked up a one. That ole dog set behind ’im, being friendly like, then dashed in 
and eat °em up, one at a gulp ’ee did!” 

Another hour passes, distant shank, dunlin flickering along the creeks low 
over the tide flow, whimbrel whickering as they fly, now and then a shot, but 
little to the bag, then back to the hotel for breakfast. 

One would think from the fiting that the bird population of the marsh had 
been decimated, but as the procession of muddy gunners, with their great bags 
over their shoulders passes, there is a display and comparison of spoil. Astonish- 
ing! incredible! yon jerseyed neighbour, whose great ten-bore seemed to rend 
the skies, must have fired thirty shots, yet all he has to show is a “ maybird ”— 
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that is a whimbrel—and a shank. ‘“ Nowt but two stint,” discloses another for- 
midable expert. And at the hotel the visitor guns are depressed, at their porridge. 
“Fired thirty shots and never hit a thing,” says the only honest man present. 
The local cracks may get a few curlew and more shanks, the ordinary village 
gunners get, say, a bird to ten or a dozen shots; the visitors, new to the game, 
shoot more lavishly but with even less success, and as the day goes on there is 
no one left on the marshes except the assiduous small boys, popping entirely 
fruitlessly at dunlin with .410 bores. On the following day hardly a gun is heard. 
Altogether an amusing experience, but nevertheless not at all bad fun. It is 
worth while doing, for the beauty of the morning on the salt marsh, the queerness 
of the sea dawn and the bird cries in the mist. Besides, if luck were with you, 
what shooting you might have, for you have seen scores, nay hundreds, of the 
birds. No, it’s not lack of birds which accounts for the slenderness of the bag. 
The curlew and the whimbrel represent the main quarry among waders, but 
there ate other smaller birds which may find a place in the bag. It is a little 
difficult to lay down guidance in regard to what is, and what is not legitimate 
quarry, for birds vary in relative plenty or scarcity in different areas. People who 
have no opportunity for shooting curlew, and who are ignorant of their vast 
numbets, may condemn their shooting on the shore, simply because they know 
them only as breeders on the inland moors. Ornithology, as practised by the 
talented amateur, is not usually the sound work of the really scientific ornithologist, 
but rather hovers on the verge of the pseudo-sciences. It is rather a blow to one’s 
finer sentiments when one reflects that, in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out 
of a thousand, the only people who really observe birds with scientific precision 
ate those whose object it is to shoot them. Nevertheless, experience has taught me 
that, if you want to get at facts, seek the gunner rather than the sentimentalist. 
For a wotking rule I do not know that it is easy to improve upon the licence 
formerly issued, concerning shooting on the Blakeney Point Reserve. It runs: 
«4. B., having undertaken to conform to the regulations made by the 
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Norfolk County Council for Blakeney Point under the Wild Birds Protection Acts, 
and to refrain from the indiscriminate shooting of uneatable Birds, is authorised 
to shoot Birds on the Blakeney Point property of the National Trust from Sept. 
Ist to Feb. 28th (Sundays excepted).” 

This form is not accompanied by any schedule of eatable as distinct from 
uneatable birds, but so far as can be gathered, the uneatable comprise terns, gulls, 
cormorants, shags and small birds. Edible birds comprise geese, duck, curlew, 
shank, godwits, knot and “ stints” or dunlin. It would be difficult to list edible 
and inedible birds, for there are some longshore communities where the oyster- 
catcher is termed a delicacy, and a curate once ate a cormorant, but, in general, 
the interpretation of this loosely-worded pledge works out fairly well. There is 
no brutal gull shooting by visitors, but the natives hate gulls and terns, and shoot 
them on the sly. They think that they affect the fishing. It is probable that they 
do, but to an entirely negligible extent, for the local waters teem with immature 
_ fish, and the hazards of marine life are great enough to render the risks of aerial 
attack by birds almost non-existent so far as the bulk of fishlets are concerned. 

The local gunner shoots in the main for food, and bulk is his primary object. 
Cartridges are costly, and shots at individual shank and dunlin despised as un- 
economic. A flock of knot or dunlin is a different affair, and a shot which “ cuts 
a good lane through them ” is economic. The only serious danger to rare birds 
is the fowler who has been corrupted by collectors, and who can tell at a glance 
by its leg colour, a warbler—an Icterine warbler at that—picking at a thistle top. 
Yet even these men are limited in their power; there may be six spoonbills on 
the miles of marsh, but fear of the watcher and his glass will protect them. If 
there was no money on their heads, and collectors and taxidermists were regulated, 
licensed and kept in control, there would be no danger, but it is open to doubt 
if there would be any great gain to the community. 

Latterly there has been a good deal of loose thinking about birds, and there is 


a gtowing school of urban holiday-makers who appear to have forgotten the 
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private ownership of land. Nobody wants their nesting partridges disturbed, 
theit duck pried upon, or their coverts raided by a lot of hooligan “ bird lovers ” 
who drop sandwich papers. Well-meaning people are curiously ignorant. They 
know that they themselves are decent folk, not poachers or egg stealers, but they 
do not realise what quiet means to birds or disturbance to keepers. ‘The deftest 
poacher I know wears smoked glasses, carties a botanist’s vasculum and smells of 
naphthaline. He can bluff any keeper into the belief that he is a professor, and 
knows the dog-Latin name for every bird and bug that flies. Coming down to 
hard facts—who ate the people who make it “ worth while ” for the fowlers to 
steal clutches of eggs and shoot small rare birds ? Not the autumn and winter 
sportsmen with guns ! 

_ Shooting being, as it is, deuced difficult, a trip of small dunlin may pass your 
hide and a lucky shot may knock down a few. You do not know what you have 
got until you pick up and examine the bag. The bulk of rare specimens which 
find their way to the ordinary shot occur in this manner, and so seldom, that they 
represent no serious amount. This is a very different business to the deliberate 
bringing to bag of a rare bird seen, suspected or identified. 

Geese, duck, curlew, whimbrel, shank, godwit, dotterel, knot and dunlin, 
these are all, I think, fair game. Gulls, terns, the graceful herons, small birds, 
sheld-duck and scoters (which are inedible), oyster-catchers, turnstones and the 
beautiful divers, are all, I think, outside the limit. There are nearly five hundred 
birds which can be included in a full British collection, and most of them can be seen 
at the Booth Museum at Brighton. The provenance of the original two hundred or 
so specimens collected by Booth is undoubted, but the later acquisitions, many from 
the collection of the notorious Sir Vauncey Crewe, is admittedly dubious. Anyway, 
only a few of them can be collected on the salt marshes and dunes of the Norfolk coast. 

In Suffolk the saying still runs: 

“A curlew, be she white, be she black, 


She catries twelve pence on her back.” 
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Experience has not yet brought me either a black or a white curlew, and I am not 
at all sure that the reference of the couplet has anything at all to do with plumage 
variations, but is in some way vaguely connected with the old uncanny associations 
of the bird. The cry is melancholy, and has been likened (on ecclesiastical rather 
than scientific authority) to that of lost souls. In Scotland, where they are called 
“ whaups,” they ate vaguely associated with the powers of evil—“lang nebbit 
things,’—and I commend the problem to folklorists, or any other school of 
ingenious fabricators. 

The shank is a term which is used impartially for both red and green shank, 
but the former are usually alluded to in full-blooded abusive terms by the fowler, 
owing to their pestilential habit of screaming the alarm at the top of their voices. 
Many a good shot has been spoilt by the clamorous shank warning the bird world 
in general before the range had been gained, and they are called “ Yelpers ” with 
considerable justification. The green shank is less excitable, and has a very dif- 
ferent call to the steam whistle of its red-legged brother. In flight, the two birds 
ate distinguishable, although a novice will not be able to tell the difference for a 
time, and the green shank is by far the better table bird of the two. It is probable 
that the first shank shot by a novice will not correspond with his ideas of what a 
shank should look like, for the legs will be neither red nor green, but yellow, and 
the neck seems far longer than the bird-book illustration. There is as a matter of 
fact a yellow shank, but it is a very rare visitor from America. The spotted red 
shank is also a rare bird, but in autumn it is so like an ordinary red shank, that it is 
probable that only a critical ornithologist would notice the difference. If you 
happen to shoot a shank which seems rather larger than usual, it may be this 
tarity, which I suspect is commoner than is generally thought. If my suspicion 
is cofrect, it tastes just the same. 

The bar-tailed godwit may be described as a whimbrel with a supetcilious 
expression. His beak turns up at the tip, and lacks the rich Semitic curve of the 
whimbrel. It is not good eating, but it is remarkable as affording very difficult 
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shooting, for a godwit coming in a hurry on a driving.wind is perhaps the fastest 
thing on wings. 

The knot is one of the commonest of the waders, and is remarkably good 
eating, but a trip, or flock of knot usually contains strangers; such as dunlin, 
sanderlings or stint. The dunlin is the commonest of all our waders. In Norfolk 
he is called the stint or “ purre,” but at Blakeney the name purte is also seemingly 
applied to the fieldfare, which is sometimes called a “ poor purre.” The true 
stint or little stint is a miniature dunlin, no larger than a finch, and the sanderling 
can only be told from dunlin by the absence of a hind toe. Then there are ringed 
sandplover and turnstones. The ringed sandplover is often called a dotterell, 
although the latter is really a larger bird, and a moor rather than a shore feeding 
bird. The shore-gunner seldom shoots such small fry, but on occasion a shot at 
a flying flock yields a very mixed bag. The punt-gunner working to a knob of 
the mud flats covered with a bunch of knots and other birds, may on rare occasions 
make a great shot and find a mixed bag on a far greater scale. 

In addition to these waders we have also the plover, the green plover, peewit 
or lapwing, the golden plover and the grey plover. To-day a very wide measure 
of protection is afforded to the green plover because of their undoubted utility to 
agticulture. Local orders, by various County Councils, determine whether it can 
be shot or not, but there is no general rule for the country as a whole. On the 
coast vast migrant flocks of green plover pour in, and it is doubtful if shooting in 
any way affects their numbers. Protection may be entirely justifiable inland, but 
it is a very debateable point whether the prohibition of shore shooting would be 
of any value. The protection of plovers’ eggs during the breeding season, and 
legislation prohibiting the sale of plover or plovers’ eggs during the close season, 
would probably be far better for all concerned. Yet it is by no means clear that 
plover are decreasing in numbers. They ate common in many places, they change 
ground swiftly and have local inexplicable migrations of their own. The human 


element in their destruction is, I fancy, very much exaggerated, and frosts chilling 
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the first clutches, robber gulls and rooks, the feet of sheep and agricultural opera- 
tions probably account for ninety-five per cent. of the eggs which are destroyed. 
Nevertheless, the green plover is a useful experiment, for had we put the full 
power of legislation on his side and had he failed to increase, it might have led to a 
possible suspicion that nature and her balance, rather than local or even national 
legislation, is the really deciding factor. 

Golden plover are one of the best of sporting birds for the shore gunner. 
They are in the main fresh marsh feeders, but also frequent mud flats and saltings. 
Some years they are late on the coast, probably because the wet summer encourages 
them to stay on their inland feeding grounds. They are among the most erratic 
of marsh birds. For a week or two they may be about in gleaming thousands, then 
a sharp frost will send them scudding south in search of ground not frozen hard. 
Some fowlers aver that the departure of golden plover occurs before frost, and is 
a harbinger of hard weather. One of the speediest of birds, a single golden plover 

is not an easy shot under marsh shooting conditions, but no bird is better on the 
table, and the grey plover cannot approach its golden brother in gastronomic 
excellence. The latter has a hind toe—a little point to be looked for when you 
wish to discourage the maitre @’hotel who inflicts the sputious bird upon you. It 
is more of a shore feeder than the golden, and it reflects its tastes in its taste. One 
seldom sees any great congregation of grey plover, nothing like the vast wings of 
golden plover but simply little trips of five or six birds. 

I have touched lightly on the opening day of the wader shooting season, when 
all the marsh pops with guns like the clatter of castanets at a fandango, but this is 
not the way to shoot wild fowl. There is nothing of the “ get together, boys ” 
spirit about true marsh shooting. It is essentially a solitary affair, and if you 
cannot live on terms with yourself but must always have a gossip by, then shun 
wild-fowling. Take a handful of cartridges, your gun and prism glasses, and go 
out solitary into the congenial desolation of the marsh. Thete are no dry and 
well-appointed hiding places, nothing but the ooze creeks, duck wallows and pot 
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holes till you reach the sand hills and the marrams. In many places there is neither 
sand nor matram, nothing but marsh merging into salting, and saltings into ooze 
banks, down to the distant sea. You are not dealing with birds which will wait to 
rise within range, but with birds accustomed to great spaces, and ready for instant 
flight at the least hint of alarm. 

You cannot stalk where there is no cover, but must choose a hide and trust 
to fortune to send birds over within shot, as the tide rise drives them landward. 
A matter for endurance and quiet, for quick shooting from sitting positions, from 
impossible angles in a narrow sector and a limited field of view. Cold work too ! 
Yet it is worth it, for there is silence, the keen salt smell of the sea and a keen- 
edged uncertainty as to what sport, if any, you will get. Often your glasses bring 
you far more pleasure than your gun; but oh, what wistful longings seize you 
when you see the abundance of birds—far, far out of shot! There they are, a 
black powdering along the distant tide edge. Here and there a trip of dunlin 
take wing and flicker silver in the pale sun, against the desolate background of 
brown ooze and dull grey autumn sky. A skein of geese, far distant, rise and swing 
away in strict arrow-head formation. Uneasy gulls glide overhead in ceaseless 
patrol of sea wrack, and the chances of the tide. 

You may get duck; more likely only a curlew or perhaps a chance at plover, 
perhaps intolerable luck and bitter weather, and go back without a barrel dirtied ; 
yet fowling has a charm and a fascination entirely its own; loneliest of all sports, 
more arduous than the hardest of days on the hill and leanest in yield of all. Yet 
there come odd days of grace, great triumphs of the spirit, perhaps only a single 
shot—but what a shot! Something to remember all one’s days as a magic memory 
of perfection and absolute accomplishment. It will send you out time and time 
again, buoyant with hope that once again incredible good fortune will befall you. 
And it is because of the rarity and elusiveness of these occasional great days that 


fowling possesses its strange enchantment. 
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Nees and indeed all East Anglia, is not only a country for wild fowl, but 

it has long since been celebrated for game, not only the sandy light lands 
whete partridges are at their best, but also for its wonderfully organised pheasant 
coverts. Holkham, Euston, Kilverstone are all great names in the shooting world, 
and nearly two centuries have done little to abate the pre-eminence of Norfolk as 
a shooting country. A century ago game was very scarce in England, then came 
preserving. 

It is perhaps true that nowadays we have far less game than there was fifty 
yeats ago. It is true of fowl and partridges, but probably not true in regard to 
pheasants. Even on great estates there is a marked decline in partridges, and where 
the big estates have been broken up into small freehold farms, the situation is 
admittedly a serious one. Thete have been three successive bad seasons, 1925 and 
1926 and 1927, the latter being phenomenally bad, perhaps the worst in East 
Anglia since 1869. 

The decline in the general partridge stock is, however, due to a number of 
causes, rather than to any one specific or remediable factor. Firstly, our climate 
has a reputation for variability, and late June and the first two weeks of July are 
often the time of torrential rain or thunderstorms. The newly hatched chicks 
and the young coveys may be drowned out, or they may be chilled out by moderate 
tain, but continued cold wind and rain together are nearly always fatal. It must 
not be overlooked that rain reduces the available opportunities for feeding, and the 
amount of ants and insect food readily available for the chicks. 

The second big factor is the change in agricultural conditions. Yearly more 
land goes under grass and less under corn. The crops are the partridge’s natural 
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home, for they follow the plough. The standing corn is their shelter and feeding 
gtound, and the enormous reduction in crop acreage is bound to tell on the birds. 
The food shortage is enhanced by the competition of farm poultry, run on the 
stubbles according to recent up-to-date systems, and it is possible that modern 
chemical manuring systems may, in some cases, affect the insect life of the fields, 
by killing off minor organisms which may play an important part in the food 
cycle of insects. 

The third cause is even more important, for it is to a certain extent remediable. 
The farmer is now the landowner in many places, but he neither protects his 
game, sets down eggs nor feeds it in hard times as the estate owners used to do. 
All too often he lets the shooting to a syndicate, whose interest in the shoot is 
purely commercial, and whose lease is short. They shoot it bare and leave little 
or nothing for the next comer. The farmer is all too prone to regard game birds 
as accidents of Providence, rather than as a crop to be husbanded and cared for, 
and it is only the decline in shooting rents which follows automatically, when there 
are no birds on the land, which arouses him to a realisation of his short-sighted 
policy, and that usually too late. 

If we ate to hope for a general restoration of partridge stocks, we must 
educate both syndicate guns, shooting tenants and farmers to a clearer idea of 
their duty toward their game and their neighbours. ‘The too early shooting of 
young and late coveys at the opening of the season, and the shooting of stock 
which should be left for breeding after December, are instances in point. Many 
of the newer type of syndicate guns are men trained in commerce, who regard the 
lease of the sporting rights as entitling them to take all they can get. This class 
ate hard neighbours to a well-run estate, where perhaps, the owner has not shot 
partridges twice in the season because it has been a bad year, and he is trying to 
save his stock. 

Bad keepeting is another evil often associated with small syndicate shoots, 
They do not know enough, and their interest is so ephemeral that it is only the 
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shooting, as distinct from the sport which interests them. Keepers will not trouble 
to work up stock for such masters, and, as neither they nor the farmer who owns 
the ground, will put down winter feed or lay in eggs, or even exchange eggs with 
neighbours for the next season, the shoot “ goes all to pieces.” 

In addition to this, the increasing settlement of the country, the notably 
larger number of village and other dogs, small holders with guns always to hand, 
picknicking motorists and other minor and local troubles, all tend to greater 
disturbance of the birds. In many parts near industrial centres, organised poaching 
has become worse, and there is even a new kind of motor poacher—a man well 
enough off to know better. 

In spite of all this catalogue of woes, our English partridge is a hardy and 
sturdy little bird. The odds are heavily against him in these days, but two suc- 
cessive good seasons might redress the account, before the stock is too far reduced 
to be able to restore balance. It is improbable that the partridge, except in special 
localities, will be as numerous as he has been in the past, but he will adjust him- 
self to the balance of the new conditions and survive our time at least. These 
matters ate, however, important in other aspects than that of sport, and the estate 
owner seldom knows that, when it comes to realisation, the sporting value of an 
estate seldom counts for value. It is admittedly an amenity which may appeal to 
a prospective purchaser of the same class, but except in private sales it means little. 
In fact, in big land deals, the sporting revenue is the first item through which the 
careful purchaser runs his pen. Who can tell how long sport will endure, for the 
sportsmen are a lethargic majority, and slow to believe that anything may threaten 
their age-old custom. The minority movement against field sports is, however, 
a pestilently well-organised affair, and supported by large funds from dead and 
living sentimentalists. It is likely to obtain far more support than it deserves, 
for it is, so to speak, a “ full time business.” The secretaries of the various little 
anti-field sport societies have to earn their pay in organising “ protests,” and anti- 
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animal protection and anti-ctuelty societies did excellent work, mainly among 
horses. To-day the motor has ousted the horse, and the bulk of the accumulated 
funds have to be applied to other purposes if fresh contributions are to be drawn 
from the pockets of the charitable, if indiscriminate public. In our own time we 
can remember ground game and pheasants, both acquiring a temporary political 
significance, and it would be idle to suggest that all legislation promoted is either 
wise or necessary. A long view of the future of shooting in this country must 
necessarily take these hazards into account, and it must be recognised that, though 
we shooting people know that prohibition of game shooting would ruin the great 
majority of properties in Scotland, and many in East Anglia, and other parts where 
the land is relatively poor for agricultural purposes, these considerations do not 
count, and would not count, with those who have no knowledge of sport, and 
desire to use misguided sentiment as a political weapon. On this matter the 
ignorant townsfolk can easily outvote the country electorate. It should be more 
often and mote clearly stated, what great benefits are conferred upon the rural 
community in general by game preservation and spott. 

The partridge is, above all birds, a benefit to the farmer. Dr. Collinge of 
York reports, after a lengthy series of autopsies on dead birds taken at all seasons 
of the year, that the food of the partridge consists of 40.5 per cent. animal matter, 
of which more than half is made up of definitely injurious insects. The balance 
is 59.5 per cent. of vegetable matter, of which no less than 53.5 per cent. consists 
of seeds, fruits and leaves of weeds, and only 3.5 per cent. of grain. This grain 
is only obtained on the stubble in the autumn, and, practically speaking, the 
partridge is entirely beneficial to agriculture all through the year. 

The pheasant has also been subjected to an equally careful scientific scrutiny, 
and comes out with an almost equally satisfactory character. He is not such a 
good insect destroyer as the partridge, for the pheasant only consumes 37 per 
cent. of animal food, 23.4 per cent. of which is injurious insects, and his con- 


sumption of vegetable matter of 62.6 per cent. only shows 1.7 per cent. of weed 
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seeds and definitely injurious matter, but he eats less cereals than the partridge, 
and the amount of roots (not necessarily mangolds !) amounts to only 2.4 per 
cent. of the whole. In six years’ investigation, no trace of mangold, turnip, beet, 
potato or other root crops was found! ‘The scientific conclusion was quite 
definite: “ We must refuse to believe that the pheasant is other than a most 
valuable bird, and that its relationship to agriculture is also directly beneficial.” 

These facts about game birds deserve to be better known and far more fully 
appreciated, and Dr. Collinge’s book, The Food of Some British Wild Birds, is 
one which should be available in the library of every country house. It is often 
that one comes across some problem connected with birds and damage attributed 
to them. A knowledge of their food may help one to acquit the innocently 
accused, and fix the blame on the real offender, but it is fairly clear that under 
unusual circumstances any bird may develop unusual habits. If you overcrowd 
gtound with pheasants, damage may occur, but, so far as the usual estate is 
concerned, the damage sometimes attributed to pheasants is customarily due to 
“wood pigeons or rooks. Incidentally, not a good word can be said for the wood 
pigeon; he is almost wholly harmful, and the rook, when in quantity, is not by 
any means the agricultural blessing he has been claimed to be. In fact, excess of 
rooks is very often definitely harmful to the farmet’s root crops, for the birds 
peck a small hole in the top of a root, and frost and water getting in, spoil the 
whole root. Rooks in moderation do probably as much good as harm, but the 
gteat flocks of migrant rooks cannot be looked on as beneficial to agriculture, or 
other than a menace to other birds. 

The partridge is the most sporting of birds, and really first-class partridge 
driving is perhaps mote essentially typical of game shooting in England, than 
either the grouse moor or the pheasant coverts. Of all the memories one builds 
up in the course of years of shooting, can anything really surpass that memory 
of the almost perfect stand; the hedge top clear against the milk blue autumn 
sky, the first touch of red and gold on the brambles and the stubble, brittle under 
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foot ? There is a scent of new-turned earth in the air, and the breeze is lightly 
quartering so that one must listen for the distant warning whistle. Ears, rather 
than eyes, must guide one till the horse-shoe breasts top the hedge. They came 
that day as birds should come, covey after covey, single birds, and magnificently 
spaced pairs ; and you were in perfect form. 

To each man his memories of rolling Kentish hill-lands, and a stand on the 
heavy plough clay in the valley bottom, of the iron-rust red of the midland loams, 
or the flint-flecked Norfolk levels where the hedges are of dark green wind- 
thrawn firs, Can anything beat the joys of a big October drive, when summer 
seems to flicker back for a last look at the ageing of the year ? 

Yet there is no little joy in the simpler affair of walking partridges up. It is a 
quieter business, five guns rather than a dozen, the keeper and the odd men, and 
the steady old dog working admirably before the leashed youngster, brought to 
look on and learn by precept and example, how a professional retriever should 
behave. What can be pleasanter than walking ? It lacks, we must admit, the 
thrill of the drive when birds crash over your head in successive waves ; but on 
the other hand, thete is less tension, greater leisure and a more mixed bag of various. 
Walk your ground early in September, and you can shoot or spare at will. Late 
broods can have another fortnight, old birds can be brought to bag. Hares, not 
looked on too sympathetically by the farmer, often break out sideways from a 
drive, but if you are walking, they fall. Even the landrail, the corncrake who. 
leaves us so eatly in the year, may be pushed out of cover by some inquiring 
canine nose. He will fly with his legs hanging down, but it does not follow that 
you will hit him, for his slow flap is deceptive. Rabbits, perhaps a wood pigeon 


cc 


or two, or a teal from a streamlet, anything may come into the “ various ” 
column. 

Above all, walking partridges is a pleasant old-fashioned way of taking your 
shooting. There is a charm in deciding which way to take the various fields, and 


noting the annual change. Here roots have changed to stubble, though nowadays 
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perhaps, it is a grief to see that more and mote fields have been put down to grass. 
But walking to-day is not what it was in our grandparents’ days. They could walk 
well on into the season, for their crops were sown broadcast, and their stubbles 
were hand reaped and high. To-day we sow in drills and reap with a machine 
binder, and all too soon the coveys pack into wary assemblies, which leave a field 
at one end as soon as your quiet line begins its march at the other. 

In some years calamity indeed falls upon the little brown birds; 1926 was 
bad, 1927 the worst year in Norfolk that Lord Leicester can call to mind since 
1869. It is difficult to know what we can do to help our birds to weather the 
onslaught of our faithless climate. We cate for our birds well during the nesting 
season, but, perhaps we are, some of us, inclined to overlook the fact that, from 
Christmas to the end of March is a lean and hungry time for the birds. Winter 
feeding for partridges does not have to be practised on the large scale necessary 
with pheasants ; but a little food scattered along the hedgerows, not in the middle 
of the fields where the pigeons will get it, will be found grateful and comforting. 
No one can say what proportion of it will reach the partridges, some will 
inevitably go to other birds, but in the main they will benefit—and you will 
benefit next year. 

The redleg or French partridge is a bird which is, to my mind, given a bad 
reputation on really inadequate grounds. He is not so good to eat as his English 
brother, but he flies well and boldly, rises in single birds rather than in a covey, 
and gives excellent sport. He has been accused of such preposterous crimes as 
killing English partridges, but all that is really against him is a marked tendency 
to run rather than rise. In the old days, when walking up was normal and driving 
seldom practised, the redleg certainly was an offender, for he is wilder than the 
brown bird, and he ran, and when he rose, rose far out of range. This does not 
matter when driving, and it is remarkable how often a redleg or two will top 
the fence, long before the keepet’s whistle can be heard, or the first brown covey 
appears. If we are to hand-rear partridge stock the redleg has good possibilities, 
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for he seems to be rather less finicky in the matter of food, and is consequently 
easier to reat without casualties. 

The question is often asked, whether the redleg (A/ectoris rufa) interbreeds 
with the common partridge (Perdix perdix). One would probably say not, as they 
are different species, but reference to Hopkinson’s Records of Birds Bred in 
Captivity shows that he accepts a hybrid between the redleg and the male 
partridge. It is also mentioned in Yarrell, and in Vale’s list, but authenticated 
cases must be extremely rare. 

If the case of the partridge is hard at the present time, we can comfort 
outselves with the thought that our pheasants are relatively healthy, and 
prosper in spite of the bad season, and that during the last few decades, the 
pheasant has risen from being a rather delicate bird dependent on careful 
nursing, to a robust individual, able to survive and multiply, and do ex- 
tremely well in a purely wild state, a fact they proved in a singularly satis- 
factory manner during the lean years of the war. Yet it is not to the wild 
pheasant, but to the reared pheasant that we must look for the bulk of sport 
in the future. 

In Norfolk many of the very large estates depend on wild pheasants, or at 
most their own penned birds. Some of the largest estates, including royal 
Sandringham, buy a certain proportion of eggs with which to supplement their 
own breeding stock, and many smaller shoots are dependent for well over two- 
thirds of their annual head to the game farm. 

So far as the modest estate is concerned, a given area of ground and a limited 
covert space can only hold a certain proportion of absolutely wild stock, but with 
intensive culture, the laying down of game farm eggs and proper feeding, a small 
shooting property can be made to yield, not only far more sport but far more 
teliable sport than can be hoped for with purely wild birds. The speculator in 
partridge manors is inclined to be derogatory about pheasants. “It is,” says he, 


“simply a matter of money.” In a sense it is, but so is really intensive partridge 
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culture, on an equivalent scale. But in the latter you want a vaster acreage and 
gamble against the climate for your sport. 

The last decade has seen many changes. The old order has passed, and how- 
ever much we may regret it, we are not likely to see it restored. Here and there it 
endures, but one cannot resolutely shut one’s eyes to the effect of the death duties. 
Great landed estates ate becoming fewer, and in place of the old big units we are 
becoming accustomed to smaller estates, sometimes in the hands of the owner, but 
very often let to syndicates of guns. There ate good syndicates as well as bad 
ones, but it is only the latter who get into the limelight, and much abuse, some 
of it markedly well earned, has been showered on them by the owners of neigh- 
bouring shoots when a syndicate has shot ground bare: shot partridges from 
September to February, and pheasants, cocks and hens, down to the last day, then 
packed up and gone, leaving no breeding stock, replacing no eggs ! 

We blame the syndicate for their iniquities, but syndicates, like limited 
liability companies, have no soul. They argue they have paid good money for a 
speculative amount of game, and that it is the duty of the man who gets the money 
to replace stock if he wishes to let it again next year. I think that a farmer might 
be well advised, when dealing with a syndicate whose manners he does not know, 
to insist, for the first year, on a short season closing on December 31, and make 
attangements concerning the putting down of eggs for the next year’s birds. At 
present both parties seem equally short-sighted. The bad syndicates shoot far too 
close, and their keepering is usually bad. The farmer regards game as occurring 
as naturally as wild flowers, and is at no pains to maintain a head. Birds either 
leak in from neighbours’ coverts, where they are properly preserved, or the stock 
declines pitifully. Soon the man’s ground gets a bad reputation, his rent declines 
and his pocket suffers. 

As matters stand at present, there has been far too much neglect of preserva- 
tion in many places, and in the neighbourhood of industrial centres, where 
shooting syndicates are numerous, the situation is by no means satisfactory. 
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Pheasant preservation, even on a vety moderate scale, will do much to redress the 
balance, and the game farms represent a very good and useful standby in this time 
of depression. 

The modern British pheasant is a most admirable hybrid, in whose veins runs 
the blood of the original pheasant of Brito-Roman times (P. colchicus), the 
Chinese (P. forguatus) imported in the eighteenth century, the Mongolian 
(P. mongolicus) imported at the close of the nineteenth century, and, to a certain 
extent, that of the Versicolor or Japanese pheasant (P. versicolor) imported in 
1840. The latter cross does not appear to be very persistent, and in course of 
sevetal generations, outward signs of the strain disappear, although it is possible 
that qualities may endure. 

Nearly all game farms advertise pure blood English blacknecks, Chinese, 
Mongolians or versicolors, but it is a term which must be elastically interpreted, 
for it is doubtful if absolutely pure birds exist. All it means, and all it is honestly 
meant to mean, is that the firm will supply eggs from stock which is bred as near 
to type and as carefully selected as possible. Pure birds may potentially exist in 
some remote Asiatic mountain range, but it is next to impossible to secure them, 
and they are vety often hopelessly mongrtelised, even in their wild and native 
state. Those that teach the coast alive, and ate shipped to dealers or collectors, 
ate often poor specimens, infested with a variety of worms and manifestly 
unhealthy. 

So far as sporting qualities are concerned, the varieties of pheasant vary but 
little. The Japanese versicolor is perhaps the liveliest, and affords very sporting 
shooting. A first cross between Chinese and English blackneck, or Chinese and 
Mongolian, is often a very large bird, but in a season or so it is difficult to see in 
the young birds any marked effect of any special cross. The exchange of eggs 
with neighbours is as good in pheasant rearing as in patttidge rearing, for it 
introduces new blood. The game farm eggs achieve the same effect. The bulk 


of opinion is, that wild eggs show a higher index of fertility than game farm eggs, 
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and produce a stronger bird. It is not easy to determine what truth there is in 
this opinion, for the wild eggs are not subject to the hazard of travel, and it is 
food supply during the rearing season which actually determines growth. Un- 
fortunately, nobody has yet approached game-rearing with a truly scientific spirit, 
weighed his birds at intervals, and actually checked results obtained on different 
diets and with different sources of eggs. Some day, doubtless this will be done, 
but until then we ate obliged to rely on fallible opinion rather than ascertained 
fact. As the accepted opinion of keepers has, in the past, often been ascertained 
to be diametrically opposite to the true facts, it should be accepted with reserve, 
and checked where possible, by reference to authority of higher rank. 

There is one odd variety of pheasant which has been introduced to Britain and 
does well in some few localities. This is the Reeve’s pheasant, a bird with a pro- 
digious six-foot tail. Essentially a hill bird, it will travel across country for a 
long way in order to reach high ground. It has done well in one or two places 
in Scotland, and was also acclimatised at Woburn by the Duke of Bedford. Few 
people have had opportunity of shooting this astounding bird, and it is said that 
the length of tail of a rocketting Reeve’s, completely unnerves the shot who has 
never seen one before, with the result that in most cases the last few feet of tail 
alone receive the shot. 

The main expenses of pheasant rearing are due to losses on the rearing field, 
for the pheasant chick is an expensive bird, and out of every two eggs set down 
under hens only optimists expect to see more than one reach adult size. The 
toll of casualties from eggs addled and infertile, chicks trodden by hens or 
destroyed by vermin, is fairly heavy despite the unremitting care of the keeper ; 
but the greater losses come from the outbreaks of various diseases to which the 
birds are sadly liable, particularly in wet, cold summers. 

There is no sadder sight than a field of stricken pheasant chicks cheeping 
sickly about their coops, the silly anxious hens, the keeper clod-eyed, and not too 
truthful in his anxiety to acquit himself of any blame for this visitation of unjust 
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Providence. The task of the scientific investigator is not too easy, for rustic 
cunning may suppress a vital factor in the hope of escaping blame, when it is not 
the desire of the investigator to blame, but to remedy the evil and check the disease. 

Keeper may say “ Yes” to what you say, but secretly he goes by rule of 
thumb, tradition, and “ what a very old and experienced keeper told ’im.” The 
latter’s warnings about hard work and strict attention to business may have been 
valuable, but in general practice, knowledge, now in everyday use and application, 
was not known or understood in the keeper class even twenty yeats ago. We like 
old keepers because they are reliable ; they have not had the disturbing experience 
of a horizon-widening world war to cope with. The younger generation have, 
and if they are intelligent, it is probable that they have sought fields where their 
intelligence is better appreciated and higher paid. The estate owner is usually 
better educated than the keeper, but it does not necessarily follow that he is more 
intelligent. In fact, if we coldly consider how vitally important game preservation 
is to the estate owners, and how appallingly little they have done to really study 
the problem, and how year after year they go on throwing money away because 
of theit utter ignorance ; how they have no cohesion or systematic organisation 
to protect their own interests, and how reluctant they are to part with a guinea 
ot two for scientific work, while they squander hundreds in wasted eggs—well, 
can you blame the keeper for his view of his employers ? Hard words? Yes, 
but if they quicken resentment in you, reflect. Game preserving is a branch of 
estate management and agriculture. Nothing has been officially done in this 
country to develop it, yet there are individuals who consider game from a semi- 
scientific possibility, and can see enormous possibilities of development. The 
pheasant chick requires the same care as a human baby welfare centte.! 

Firstly, the basic law of pheasant rearing is an almost clinical cleanliness of 
everything used on the rearing field. Enteritis, the worst of pheasant diseases, is 


1 Since this was written, Professor T. B. Wood, of the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, has, at my 
suggestion, very kindly arranged for an investigation into the cause of cramp in pheasants. This will be 
carried out jointly by the Institute of Animal Pathology and the Institute of Animal Nutrition at the University. 
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as communicable as cholera, and cleanliness is a purely comparative, rather than 
clinical term, so far as the comprehension of keepers is concerned. Creosote and 
lime and, above all, boiling water cannot be used enough. I am personally in 
favour of a far more extended use of formalin than the phenol and creosote types 
of antiseptic. Commercial formalin as bought from the chemist is a 40 per cent. 
solution of formaldehyde, and is effective as a germicide in very much lower 
concentrations. A dip of 5 per cent. formalin water solution, or a scrub in even 
I per cent. is lethal to every form of germ on coops, nests, setting boxes and 
feeding gear. If enteritis or coccidiosis breaks out, a change to a new fearing 
field is the only hope, but everything used in the old fields must be properly 
dipped in an antiseptic germicidal solution if the disease is to be checked. Infected 
birds must be killed and the bodies burnt. 

Keepers have a delightful habit of defining various kinds of diarrhoea as 
scour, cholera, enteric, enteritis and a variety of fancy names. Actually no external 
symptoms disclose whether a true enteritis coccidiosis, or infectious enteric is at 
work. All of these are bacterial or parasitic invasions of the intestinal tract, all 
ate infectious, and all infect ground so that the illness may be perpetuated if the 
same field is used again within three years. Lime on the ground is the greatest 
possible help in disinfecting a once infected ground. Destruction and removal 
to new ground are the only palliative measures, and a ruthless programme and 
sterilisation alone can check the trouble. Do not wait to diagnose the ailment, 
but if it is any kind of diarrhoea or enteric, suspect the worst and move at once 
from fouled ground. 

The second important disease is pheasant cramp, which is a totally distinct 
disease from ordinary poultry cramp. Most of our knowledge of pheasant diseases 
goes back to the days of Dr. Klein and Tegetmeier ; but science has progressed 
since the ’nineties of the last century, and though Klein and Tegetmeier may 
have been the last word in their time, there is, I think, reason to doubt the validity 
of their conclusions concerning cramp. 
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Klein attributed the disease to micro-organisms circulating in the blood, a 
confusion, I think, of post-hoc and propter-hoc. I find that most authorities 
copy the accepted theory given by Tegetmeier on Klein’s findings, and note that 
a wet soil and east winds may induce cramp. My own opinion is that cramp is 
not a bacterial disease, but a true “ deficiency ” disease due to lack of a proper 
balance of specific constituents in the food, and the absence of sunlight. The 
vitamin needs of birds are not by any means the same as in humans. My theory 
is not yet out of the experimental stage; it cannot yet be termed confirmed by 
wide experiment and general experience. All that can be said is that in the year 
1927 I had to deal with a severe outbreak of cramp on the rearing field, and, by 
making certain compensations to the food, checked the outbreak and restored 
absolute health in forty-eight hours. This experiment in practice finds adequate 
support in scientific theory, and I am fairly sure that cramp is a perfectly remediable 
condition due to what, in the present state of knowledge, we call vitamin de- 
ficiency, and not to any specific bacillary invasion. Further work on this subject 
has still to be carried out. 

Most game rearets have looked on cramp as an infectious malady, and a 
change of rearing ground to a higher and drier site is usually advised. F. T. 
Barton, M.R.C.V.S., in Pheasant in Covert and Aviary (1912), appears to have 
had doubts about the infectious nature of the disease, and to have been doubtful 
about its having been due to bacillary sources, but he advanced no remedy. 
To-day I think that we are fairly certain of the cause of the disease, and that the 
method of tackling it is clearly outlined. It may, however, need more extended 
experience to adapt the remedy to all conditions and determine the optimum 
doseage, and adapt the balance of the complex ingredients to the best advantage. 

In most cases the source of the infection in bacillary diseases, or parasitical 
troubles is the brood hens used for hatching the eggs. The effect of parasites in 
transmitting certain diseases is well understood, and it is not outside the bounds of 
probability, that they are responsible for a good deal more trouble than is at 
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present laid to their door. Liberal dusting with insect powder, and the rigid 
rejection of any broody hen infected with parasites, is the soundest method of 
dealing with the situation. Sulphur is useful for all lice. Soda baths are excellent 
for “ scaly leg,” but time presses with the keeper, and he has little to spare to valet 
his hens. Rejection of the unfit, and a liberal prophylactic dressing of all the 
accepted ones with dust baths of insect powder and flowers of sulphur may be 
recommended. 

Mycosis, or “ canker,” is due to a fungus growing on mouldy grain, or food 
that has soured or moulded. If it invades the lungs it is usually fatal, but it can be 
checked in light cases with cleanliness, change of food and the removal of the 
growth by dilute tincture of iodine or tincture of steel. As it is, to a certain 
extent, contagious, isolation of the infected birds and removal to fresh ground is 
indicated. 

The last pest is gapes, curable on the rearing field, but not easily dealt with 
_ after the birds have been set out in covert. It is due to a small worm (Syngamis 
trachealis), ted and forked, for the male and female are coupled together. It is 
cured either by removal ona feather dipped in liniment or by vaporisation methods, 
appliances for which can be obtained from any game-equipment firm. Fumigation 
is the best plan, but it must also be followed by change of ground and thorough 
disinfection of all coops and utensils. These familiar methods of cure not in- 
frequently kill as many birds as the disease, but if it is undertaken by a careful 
keeper, the scientific method advocated by American poultry authorities is far 
better. For this a small finger-ringed hypodermic syringe with a straight blunt 
canula in place of a needle is used. Each bird is held between the operator’s knees, 
the canula is introduced through the beak into the glottis, and 1 c.c. of five per 
cent. water solution of sodium salicylate is squirted in. This loosens the parasites 
and makes the bird cough and expel them. Turkeys are the source of gapes. 

The more closely we follow any pheasant epidemic, the more obvious it 
becomes that strict clinical cleanliness—the boiling water method of killing germs, 
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not simply external cleanliness to the eye—is the real basis of dealing with any 
infectious trouble. Insistence on cleanliness is only a relative term to the average 
keeper ; clean means “ bright” or “ scoured ” to him, not necessarily sterilised. 
Fight trouble with formalin solution, because it is an efficient cold water germicide 
and dries off rapidly. Scrap anything remotely suspect, for fifty dead pheasant 
chicks a day are an expensive item. A week’s trouble may cost you much money, 
and an efficient, ruthless attack on the epidemic at its outset may save you a lot. 
Diagnosis, and quick diagnosis, is invaluable. If you can use a microscope and 
can determine the trouble yourself, so much the better ; if not, go post haste with 
the bodies to the nearest veterinary surgeon, for writing to papers for expert 
advice means inevitable delay, and far mote money is saved in terms of time by 
prompt action. 

Last among our game birds in so far as this book is concerned, come grouse 
and ptarmigan. Neither occur in East Anglia, and the late Frank Southgate made 
his only studies of them in Wales and Scotland. They are so adequately dealt with 
in other works that, in my opinion, nothing more than this passing reference is 
warranted here, for they were the subject of purely artistic studies by the painter, 
and he had not the years of familiarity with them in their native surroundings, 
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that, yet they do not quite come within the “meaning of the Act,” 
although you cannot shoot them without a game licence. In Ireland you take 
your boggy acres of mountain purely for snipe and potential ’cock. As for game 
in the sense of pheasant or partridge, you may be sure that local talent has long 
forestalled you, probably before the legal season was anywhere near due. In 
England there are few places where one can always rely on either ’cock or snipe. 
There may be snipe on the marsh; you may know a bit of holly or heavy laurel 
in the covert, where you will flush a ’cock if there is one about; but you can 
never teally depend on it. North-east winds, certain aspects of the moon; these 
are among our old wives’ tales for favourable snipe days. Is anything less exactly 
known, less precisely chronicled than the vagaries of snipe ? The reason lies, I 
think, in the fact that they are night feeding birds while we are daylight hunters. 
We wake one morn to find them gone; there is a lingering trace of frost still in 
the air, but the ground is still soft and not even the worm-casts frozen. Yet had 
we been up and about at four o’clock—bitterest, coldest, sleepiest hour of the 
twenty-four—we might have found it harsh and sharp enough to drive the worms 
well underground. Well, snipe must feed, and feed astonishingly heavy too. 
Yet it is not always hard weather which shifts snipe to new ground. A soft, 
south to west wind blows, and they go. What ate we to make of it ? Does the 
warm wind carry a suggestion of better times which the snipe kind heed ? 

Most of our snipe marshes carry aggmall resident population, and there are 
many small bits of dampish ground, un stthy of the name of marsh, which are 
sute draws for snipe if there are any about. Nevertheless, I know various damp 
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valley bottoms which look perfectly ideal snipe ground, yet never hold a bird. 
It is an interesting little mystery, probably explainable on the basis that one kind 
of marsh ground holds the right kind of food for snipe, while another apparently 
similar ground is not as satisfactory. If we consider the spots which snipe prefer, 
we find that they are very often soft muds rather than sands. The food is reported 
by most authorities as worms, but though worms are the basic diet, there is no 
doubt that the snipe consume a great number of water snails of different species, 
both Limnia and Planorbis. 

The distribution of water snails is very variable, and, so far as I know, no 
sound ecological study has yet been made; though as certain snails carry liver 
fluke disease, it is possible the question will be explored. Types which are common 
in ponds and streams fed from chalk or limestone regions, do not occur in acid 
stteams where the water drains down from peat mosses. The tfelative acidity or 
alkalinity of a stream is really the factor which determines its suitability for fish 
life, as variations between extremely narrow limits affect their food supplies. It 
is probable that the nature of the water of the marsh, rather than the marsh itself, 
is the factor which determines whether suitable worms and snails flourish, and 
so determine whether it is a good or a bad snipe ground. 

Some small marsh grounds are probably more resting places than feeding 
places, for the snipe feed at night, moving out like the woodcock at dusk, and 
travelling comparatively long distances. Migrant snipe, when they first come in, 
will often feed in the daytime as well, and I know one place of river meadows 
which will often hold a few couples of snipe in October, but is barren for the rest 
of the year. The problem is an entertaining one. We are beginning to know 
enough about pond life to be able to stock certain suitable waters with suitable 
insect life for fish. Research work on caddis and stone fly larvae is proceeding. 
A more careful scientific study of snipe diet might lead us to a point where we 
could stock a marsh pond with a proper selection of suitable food species. Water 
snails breed at a prodigious rate, and spread everywhere along shallows and ditches. 
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The particular type of worms attractive to snipe might also be capable of en- 
couragement, for various brands of worms are commercially bred by specialists 
for anglers’ needs, and it is probable that a good deal of essential information is 
buried in scientific papers of different kinds. I have never seen any discussion on 
the possibility of developing a snipe ground, but in common with most other 
problems of preservation, it comes down to the provision of adequate food. 
If a few sportsmen of scientific habit would devote attention to the problem, it 
is one which might yield a great deal of interest and be extremely useful. 

Snipe movement is due to food movement. When ground frosts send the 
worms deep down, snipe flit to milder, warmer places. It has been noted that, on 
dark nights, snipe seem to defer feeding, feed less, or continue feeding after dawn. 
This is perhaps due to light conditions, but it is possible that lunar rhythm may 
be a factor which we have not yet taken into account. Lunar rhythm is now 
known to affect many of the lower sea-worm type of animals, and may be a very 
much more widely spread phenomenon of nature than has been noted. It is 
again a point on which observation would be useful. 

The most widely advertised activity of the snipe is its trick of drumming in 
the breeding season. This is one of those odd displays which are really worth a 
special journey to witness, for unless you have heard and witnessed the perform- 
ance, it is difficult to appreciate the zoological discussion which raged for many 
years about how the bird made the noise, in fact, I am not quite certain that the 
battle about certain details is not yet raging. 

Go out to a freshwater marsh where snipe breed, and even in early February, 
long before shank and duck have begun to show any signs of matrimonial prospects, 
you will probably see a snipe drumming. He goes up in a high climbing flight, 
silent and strong-winged, and then, from lark-height, swings in a circle and then 
plunges, drops or nose dives at enotmous speed towards the ground, making the 
bleating or drumming noise for which he is celebrated. It is compared to the bleat 
ofa goat, but sounds, so far as I can tell, exactly like that of an ordinary sheep. 
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Up again, circle round, and then drop and drum. Somewhere in the circle is the 
nest of his mate, and all this ecstatic display is to charm and impress her ; 
and you must be fairly heavy earth if something of the bird’s joy does not 
impress you too. 

In the past it was believed that this sound was vocal ; later it was attributed 
to wing action, to a quick vibration of the primaries, then to a combination of 
wing and tail, and lastly it was brought down to the outside feathers of the tail. 
There ate fourteen tail feathers, but the two outside ones ate lobed, and the set 
of the vane of the feather in respect to its shaft is slightly twisted. The snipe, as 
he drops, spreads the tail, the two outer features project beyond the others, and 
the rush of air produces the vibration note. Whether the tremolo effect, the 
pauses in the sustained vibration note, are due to the bird rocking slightly in flight, 
bearing alternately slightly right and left, or to the vibrating or twisting of the 
feather vane alone, in and out of the wind stream, I do not know. The source of 
the noise is proven. We can take those snipe feathers and reproduce the sound 
more or less mechanically, by attaching them to masses swung rapidly on the 
ends of strings, but, so far as I know, all analogous feather noises are made by the 
alternating right and left pressures on the elastic vanes of the feathers. If you 
fletch a shaft with untrimmed turkey feathers left ragged and long, you will 
produce an arrow which will make the oddest of noises as it flies through the air. 
The natural curve on a feather is important when fletching an arrow. All vanes 
should be from the same right or left wing, and have the same pitch and curve. 
If you glue them at too sharp an inclination to the line of the shaft you will be, 
to all intents and purposes, fitting a sctew vane on your arrow—all good arrows 
rotate in the air—too high a pitch enhances the spin but sacrifices accuracy. In 
fact, arrow feathers are set parallel to the axis of the arrow, and the natural vane 
curve is enough, even in a tiny light fletched flight arrow, to give spin to the 
shaft. The Indians call the arrows, purposely trimmed with wide uncut feathers, 
“ Aoo-floos,” a name euphoniously suggestive of their noisy flight. Occasionally 
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you may make one which bleats not at all unlike a giant snipe. I think that the 
actual beat noise is due to a rapid alternation of keel from tight to left, 
something akin to the flight of a schoolboy’s paper dart. Incidentally, the 
well-known twist or jink of a snipe as he gets away is due to this intermittent 
alternation of keel, and it is possibly not a purely rigid drop with automatic 
drumming effect, but an intentional rapid oscillation to produce the effect 
which accounts for it. 

Snipe shooting is an art in itself and requires special equipment. Firstly, a 
knack born of experience; secondly, an enormous supply of cartridges with 
number eight or seven shot. More often than not, you come across the best 
patch of snipe you have seen that season, when you have nothing in your pocket 
but heavy shot for duck. There are two literary schools of advice on snipe 
shooting ; one says wait till they stop “ jinking ” and are flying straight, the other 
advocates immediate shooting. Both have successful votaries, but I am inclined 
to believe that the latter school kill most snipe. Quick snap-shooting is the best 
hope, but alas! how many times snipe defeat even the deadliest of practitioners. 
They rise miles away, or under your feet. Everyone agrees they should rise into 
the wind; perhaps it is true if there is a gale blowing, but on the ordinary day 
snipe positively ignore the best poised weather-cock, and do just what they want. 
One may shoot clear up, frantic against the sky, the next execute a swift low-flying 
zig-zag actoss the meadow, and be almost out of range before you have decided 
that he is a warrantable snipe. 

The great or double snipe never breeds here, and is wholly a migrant. He 
usually comes in just before the woodcock, but although many may be in, they 
sit astonishingly close, and if you are without a spaniel you may walk over them. 
They are easier shots than the true snipe, but do not scream on rising, and do not 
fly far. Uncommon inland, they are not rare on the coast, but are only there a 
short time—a passage migrant who halts and then moves on. 


The tiny jack snipe only weighs two and a half ounces, and is far commoner 
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than the great snipe, though rarer than the true snipe, but he often stays when the 
others go. In flight he is slower, and as a rule a lower flyer, but on a frosty day 
jack will rise as explosively as their larger brothers. 

Neither great snipe nor jack nest with us, but the common snipe does, and is 
a remarkably early nester. Both woodcock and snipe are legally shootable until 
the close season begins on March 1st, and enjoy protection until the season opens 
again on August ist. Here and there, the protection period has been extended 
by County Councils, but these orders are local and variable. There is little doubt 
that if we extended the time of protection, we could increase our reserves of snipe 
and *cock, for though some of the birds are resident, most are migrant, and by 
the time they come to us on the spring flight, they are looking for mates and 
eligible nesting sites. 

Wise folk do not shoot woodcock after the New Year, for they are the earliest 
of birds to pair, and if you want ’cock in your coverts, what can be better than to 
leave them quiet ? This puts the matter on the lowest of economic grounds, but 
quite apart from this, it is not sport to shoot birds in the mating season. The 
collector who proudly displays his stuffed—personally secured—trophies of ducks 
and other birds im full plumage is not always showing himself in the most 
favourable light. 

An extension of close time to benefit woodcock comes best in January, 
rather than at the latter end of the season, for in the daytime he sticks close to his 
thick coverts, and as we ate not likely to disturb our woods until late October, he 
is fairly safe. | 

The woodcock is not at alla rare bird. It is true that we make rather a fandango 
when one turns up in a covert shoot, but on the whole a very fair number are shot 
every year, while special coverts, known to hold ’cock well, often provide a sub- 
stantial regular number. If you know a particular wood intimately, you will know 
special little places where a ’cock is a likely find, but you cannot tell which way 


he will go. Out on the moors thete are, in some places, spots where bracken and 
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short scrub bush will overhang a little spring in its basin of green marsh. Ideal 
spot for a travelling ’cock to put up for a day or two. Like favourite spots for 
trout, once he has gone into the bag or on his way, it will not be long before 
another comes to replace him. 

As with the snipe, the woodcock’s diet is mainly worms, but he has a rather 
wider variety of insect food to which he is partial, and his long sensitive bill is 
specially endowed with a netve system, which is thought to be something between 
an acute sense of feeling, and a hypersensitiveness to vibration rather akin to 
hearing. He cannot see his prey underneath the mud, but down goes the beak 
plunged deep in; there is a pause, then there is a stabbing movement, and the 
prey is secured. An earthworm has bristles on it, they are not visible, but one can 
feel them when bait fishing. We certainly cannot hear an earthworm lumbering 
about in its hole, but the snipe and the woodcock can feel, sense or hear some- 
thing in the way of movement. Considering how often we flush a full-fed ’cock, 
_ that has most obviously been fast asleep, it does not seem likely that hearing, in 
our interpretation of the sense, is of much help to him. 

Woodcock are due on the coast at Wells about the tenth or twelfth of 
November, and keep very fairly close to time. They are very seldom seen to 
attive, for they are night fliers, but, on occasions, when a contrary land wind is 
blowing they may be seen to come in belatedly from the sea, not in flocks, but one 
or two at a time. The migration takes place in one main wave and a series of 
smaller waves ; but if we have contrary weather in November during the migrant 
week, it means a bad ’cock year, and though occasional small bands of ’cock may 
come in afterwards, these are relatively local movements, due rather to birds 
changing ground than big migrations. 

A late fall of cock often shows the birds in poor condition, a testimony to the 
fact that pressure of hunger has driven them to change ground, but the regular 
migtation usually shows the birds fat and in excellent condition. The woodcock 


migtate west rather than south, and when not only the ground winds, but the 
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upper atmosphere up to three or four thousand feet, is moving strongly from the 
north-east sector, then we get a good year. When only mild winds are blowing 
we get a fair average distribution, and when the winds are from the south and 
west we have a poor year. The flight appears to be with the wind and rather 
actoss it, though to what extent this is due to lateral drift, and not to definite 
intentional course setting, we do not know. The line of least resistance probably 
determines the lateral deviation of flight to the largest extent, and birds moving 
south deviate west ot east, and come to us or not, according to the lateral drift 
bringing them over out islands, or over the continental land masses. 

During the woodcock days evety patch of marram gtass and every scant line 
of bush on the coast may hold ’cock. The guns move out at dawn to see what the 
night has brought in, and take a fairly heavy toll of them. The birds sit remarkably 
close, and although you may walk up many of them, a good dog will more than 
double your unaided discoveries. They do not stay long on the coast, and if the 
weather is mild rather than wild, many pass on inland to the woods before coming 
to earth. North-easterly gales and wild weather on the twelfth of November are 
what the shore-gunners hope for. 

There are two other points about woodcock which sometimes come up for 
discussion. Firstly, do they or do they not carry their young between their feet P 
Secondly, do they possess a knowledge of elementary surgery, and repair a broken 
leg with a mud and grass bandage ? The carrying of the young has been noted by 
many independent observers, but as the bird is not on the move until dusk, accounts 
of the process have been rather scanty, and while relatively few folk have seen 
woodcock in flight with the young, still fewer have seen the bird pick up the 
young. For some time it was thought that the long bill was used to help hold the 
chick, but this idea has been abandoned, and it seems fairly clear that the chick is 
grasped in the claws, and held pressed against the breast while the beak is free and 
the head position natural. 


As to its reported trick of bandaging a broken leg, this though often reported 
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has not yet been substantiated, and natural accumulations of mud, grass fibres or 
feathers which have adhered to the fibrous exudation from a wound, appear to 
have been deemed intentional rather than accidental. The balance of probability 
is against any definite intentional attempt to mend or bandage a leg wound, and I 
have seen a young partridge with a very similar accretion round an injured leg, 
whose otigin was undoubtedly natural, but which looked precisely as if it had been 


ordered by design and intention. 
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“aes Norfolk coast marshes and sand dunes include an enormous range of 

bird life, besides those definitely sporting and edible birds which are the 
quarry of the gunner. There are the gulls, the plunging terns and occasional 
predatory hawks. You never know what you are going to see. 

One finds a new and strange land, even in the most familiar surroundings, 
when one chooses an odd time at which to see it. Dawn, and the early hours 
after dawn, ate an enchantment always at our threshold—and yet such creatures 
of habit are we that we seldom rise and get out and about in the dawn. 

Yet, of all hours of the day, these are the ideal hours for watching the life of 
the wild fowl and waders of our coast and marshes. The half light tints the village 
street with the softest of glows, the long drawn shadows of the gables are fantastic, 
and there is everywhere the deep silence of the morning ; a silence not only of 
human activities, but one which seems to embrace the whole animal world. The 
red roofed farm buildings are quiet, there is no noise from shed or byre, and even 
the blue pigeons that coo murmurously throughout the day, are silent and sleepy 
on the roof. In the fields the night dew lies heavy, and there is no noise of myriad 
insects. A low flying swallow or two skims over the meadows, and where the 
mounting sun’s rays glance along the curve of the road, you may see a family 
party of partridges drying out, or waiting for a scratch and dustbath. 

A cycle will carry you and your gun down to the marsh and the sea wall, and 
no method of transport is quieter, none more suited for the quick passage of lane, 
footpath and stile. You flit along swiftly and silently, disturbing little, and seeing 
avety great deal. You surprise secrets of the village, too ; who would have thought 
that old Mrs. Giles’ tortoiseshell Tibby, the placidest old pussy in the village, who 
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sits daily on the Post Office counter and purrs the time of day with customers, was 
really a marauding tiger. Yet you meet Tibby returning dew dappled and stealthily 
in the dawn. He looks at you hatefully and disgustedly, his ears flattened back 
towards his skull, a front paw just half lifted tentatively, menacingly, from the 
ground. “ Curse the fellow ”—he says plain as paint—“‘ what the devil is he doing 
out here ?” He puts the hedgerow between himself and your untasteful presence, | 
and continues a rapid and delicately tortuous route toward his home. 

Sound ranges incredible distances in the quiet hush of the new-born day. The 
dew in the air gives for a while a wonderful clearness of the atmosphere, and you 
may see clear detail in the distances. Then as the sun’s rays gather intensity, 
a mist haze forms, which floats in cloudlets a foot or so above the surface of marsh 
and pasture. Out in the broad estuary mouth, the yachts and odd fishing craft 
float idly at their moorings, their still burning riding lights, pale and raffish in the 
clear light of day. They look like gulls asleep on the water, and it will be hours 
before they spread their tall white sails and move out on the tide. 

But if the land birds, like the land folk, are still asleep, the long-shore fowl 
are already wide awake and active. Many, indeed, are night feeders, but only on 
nights when the moon is full and clear is there anything like universal activity. If 
the moon is overcast, you may at night come across flocks of fowl resting fast 
asleep on the mud islands of the saltings, but it is seldom that you will find them all 
asleep, for there is always a continual milling and packing and movement with the 
making or ebbing of the tides, and always some restless sentinel to give alarm. 
The duck and widgeon may feed intermittently all night through. You may see 
cutlew and wimbrel on the flats, feeding till the last glimmer of afterglow has 
faded from the sky, and black night blinds you. You will see them again, still 
down on the sands and mud, when the first faint light of approaching sunrise 
allows you to see anything, and you may hear their restless calling all night long, 
if you lie awake on a boat on the flats or curl up under the lea of the sea wall. 


But the great army of restless little waders, and the shore bird community in general, 
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seem to welcome dawn as heralding a revival of the great interest of food 
seeking, and they follow the tide with vigorous appetite, running hither 
and thither along the edge of the wavelets, flying out to each successive 
mud bank top uncovered by the tide, and flickering incessantly from point 
to point. 

The distant shores fade into half tones of pearl and grey, and the dark green 
tree masses inland are still simply silhouettes ; an avenue of poplars crests a rise, 
but, as the mist gathers, you cannot tell whether the distant fields are pastures or 
plough, for all is a monotone in luminous grey. Herons swing out from the marsh 
to walk with stately tread along the exposed mud banks. The big grey and white 
gulls huddle together, seemingly warming themselves in the dawn, and lapwing 
and the ever restless shank run and flicker about over the shallows. As the tides 
sweep out from the channels, a bank of zostera grass is uncovered and the duck fly 
down to hunt it for small shore crabs, shrimps and the big sea slugs. Farther out 
a couple of cormorants poise on the crosspiece of a mooring buoy, and extending 
their grotesque wings perform a desultory morning toilet. From somewhere on 
the far side come a string of duck, flying low over the water and heading towards 
the mouth of the river. Then, barely visible in the mist, there creeps out a light 
gun punt painted ditty white, and, but for the gunner’s head and the movement 
of his steering paddle, invisible against the waters. He is allowing the tide to set 
him toward a bank where birds cluster, but at the distance one can hardly see 
what birds, but can only see the wavy flicker and movement of heads and wings, 
as they feed among the sea lavender and samphire weed. Slowly the tail of the 
punt swings round as the gunner lines his craft up for the shot. The smoke cloud 
bellies out, and seems to cling for a moment to the surface of the water. Then, 
a second or so later, we hear the noise of the discharge, which sets our neighbour- 
ing fowl wheeling about our ears, and all the creeks of the marsh echoing to alarm 
notes. From the point of view of the shore-gunner, the punt-gunner is not an 


unmixed blessing, but in this case he is useful. A pair of mallard who have 
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wheeled up from the saltings circle round, and come in just nicely over the wall to 
afford a perfect shot. 

The punt-gunner has gathered the fruits of his shot, and we see him make for 
the beach to re-load, a somewhat cumbersome proceeding, but a necessary one 
with the old muzzle-loading piece. The breech-loading punt guns are not only 
far more convenient, but they give the gunner a chance of exchanging a small shot 
cartridge for one loaded with large shot. Thus he enjoys a better chance of suit- 
ing his load to his opportunities—on the other hand they take a heavier toll of 
fowl, although “big shots” are uncommon nowadays, and the professional 
punt-gunner, however skilful he may be, seldom makes much of a living at it. 
This particular punter can hardly be a professional; the season is yet far too 
eatly, and his target, from what we could see of it, would not be one which would 
repay the professional who has to consider the cost of powder and shot. 

Slowly the tide recedes, and more and more of the vast area of mud flats come 
into view. Each new feeding ground is in turn visited by the birds, yet entirely 
unsystematically. A trip of dunlin and stints flit over to a new bank edge along 
the tide line, then wheel away. Their place is taken by some smaller gulls and a 
tall curlew or two who in turn move away. There is little chance for the shore- 
gunner, as they move out over the bare flats, so one turns towards the village again, 
reflecting that in twelve hours the tide will make again, and then the sea wall will 
offer grand chances at flighting fowl. 

There is not a great deal of punt-gunning up at Wells now, for it is an ex- 
pensive affair, and unless the fowl come in in quantity, the longshoreman is not 
going to fire off expensive loads of powder and a pound or more of shot. There 
are plenty of gun punts both single and double, but it is not often that they get 
out the long guns and the gear.and set to fowl. More often than not, the old 
painted gun hangs up in the boat-house year on year, but sometimes a hard 
season comes in, and then the gunners will get their punts into going order, or 


they may find thick ice in the creeks and rig a gun up on an ice sledge. Stanchion 
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guns are weapons with which I have had no personal experience, but I am willing 
to believe that it represents the most arduous form of spott, is as a rule extremely 
cold and very often absolutely fruitless. 

There is an old animosity between the shore-popper and the cannoneer ; the 
one is always spoiling the chance of the other. The punt-gunner says the shore- 
gunners make the birds wild, the shore-gunners say the punt-gunners kill an 
unfair proportion and do not gather all they hit. It is probable that there is some 
truth on both sides, but I do not think that there is any justification for condemn- 
ing punt-gunning, if it is properly done and not overdone. One tends to hear 
about the abuses, not about the normal practice. The average coast fowler does 
not see things with the eye of the visiting sportsman. He looks on the fowl as 
his own preserve and dislikes strangers. He counts fowl in terms of cash, food, 
bread and butter rather than in the more elusive spirit of sporting interest, and he 
is seldom other in his point of view, than we should, if we reflected, expect of a 
man in his station of life. Punt-gunning is declining because it does not pay the 
professional, and the average amateur sportsman is not very lethal. He may 
disturb fowl—hence a good deal of the tales they tell about punt iniquities—but 
few of them kill a great deal, and where you can divide anglers’ tales of success by 
three, division by twelve may not bring you into true proportion with the amateur 
punt-gunner. The bigger the gun the greater the inveracity, seems to be a sound 
rule. Doubtless there are exceptions—but—— |! 

Somewhere about Christmas week a few punts get into commission at 
Blakeney, where the long creeks and harbours afford a certain amount of suitable 
ground. It is not, however, good ground, and not comparable with Essex and 
other punting centres. 

Blakeney is a bird reserve under the control of the National Trust, and 
the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Association secuted the flooded area of 
marsh between Cley village and Salthouse Broad. This ground is rather over 


four hundred acres, and a most important breeding ground, where the ruff, 
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long a stranger as a breeding species, nested in 1923, and where the spoonbills, 
avocets and other rare birds are occasionally seen, and, it is hoped, will nest ‘i 
undisturbed. The ground is to be kept as an undisturbed breeding centre, and it 
is to be hoped that it will yield the results that its public-spirited purchasers hope 
for. Opinions are divided on the subject of the harm done by gulls to the eggs of 
other birds, but there seems to be ground for believing that, occasionally a colony 
of gulls will take to an egg diet. If the reserve fails it will probably be the work 
of the gulls. 

Blakeney on the east of Wells, and Scolt Head to the west, are both breeding 
sanctuaries for birds. The main population is the common tern, but there are also 
many Sandwich terns in fair quantity. Roseate terns, Arctic and little terns are 
also recorded, and the black tern comes in as a passage migrant. Redshank and 
ting plover nest commonly, but there are only a few paits of oyster-catchers. 
Sheld-duck are increasing. 

The fisher folk firmly believe that the terns are harmful to their interests, and 
should not be unduly encouraged. There is no doubt that they do take a very 
heavy toll of young fish, but as the shallows swarm with uncountable millions of 
fry, it is improbable that the bitd colony makes any real impression on the potential 
harvest of the sea. On the other hand, the Sandwich tern is an early nester, and if 
the seasonal arrival of young herring “ brit ” is late or delayed, many young birds 
perish from starvation. 

Occasionally skua gulls make theit appearance, and pursue a period of success- 
ful piracy over the terns and gulls that fish Blakeney harbour. If they put in 
appearance during the breeding season, they are immediately mobbed by the tern 
colony, but once the young are grown, this instinct for communal defence appears 
to lapse, and the skua can rob at his pleasure without other terns coming to the 
support of their kind. 

One of the commoner birds on the marshes is the heron, and they seem to be 
as common on the salt marsh as on the fresh water lagoons. “An ’ole Harnser ” 
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is the local name for them. Heron—Heton’shaw—Harnser being the probable 
line of evolution of the name. The grey heron is the stateliest of all birds on the 
matshes. He will stay hour on hour almost in the same place, a step or two here 
and there, a leisurely flap or two of his wings as he goes to another dyke, that is 
all. He is a contented fisherman. In flight he is beautiful, and though you may 
not get near him, for he is watchful and difficult of approach, he will sometimes 
fly low down over you as you ate waiting for something else ; then the exquisitely 
curved neck, the long stately sweep of the pinions, and the stork-like legs projecting 
out behind, make him seem as beautiful as a Japanese crane in a wood-block print. 

There are preservers of trout waters who would offer a price for every heron’s 
head. They have reason on their side, for if you have stocked water with incredibly 
expensive troutlets, what is more miserable than to see them devoured out of 
season by an abominable long-legged poacher ? There has been an outcry about 
the anglers’ views upon the heron, but after all, we are a common-sense people, 
and the anglers’ case is reasonably a just one. Most of the people who wrote to 
the papers about the beauty of the heron were probably suburban bird-lovers 
with no idea at all how common the bird is on marsh and mere, or how expensive 
trout and trout waters were, and what a vast appetite he has for them. He is a 
border-line case for we can suffer a heron or two gladly if we have plenty of fish, 
and he is welcome to all the coarse fishing in the country, but if you are breeding 
fish he becomes vermin as bad as the sparrow hawk that preys on the cottager’s 
chickens. In a county like Devon the fishing brings many hundreds of anglers, 
and a vety steady income into the county. Their licence dues pay for river con- 
servation, and the fishery associations protect the amenities of the streams for the 
public with these monies. There, perhaps in certain places, excess of heron is a 
legitimate ground for reducing them. On marsh and seaboard, where they do 
no harm, they should be spared, and indeed are spared, but they are safeguarded 
by public opinion and their own extreme inedibility, rather than by any operation 
of the law. 
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The kestrel is another bird which is wholly beneficial to agriculture for 
eleven months in the year, for his diet is mainly of mice and insects, which are 
a pest to the farmer. On the other hand, if a pait of kestrels rear a brood near a 
chicken yard, or a game-tearing field, they will very probably take to evil courses, 
and a diet of hen or pheasant chicks, and they will snatch half a dozen or more in 
a morning. The danger period lasts for a month, after which the chicks are too 
big for the kestrel to tackle, or the young kestrels can fend for themselves, but 
during this period any farmer or keeper whose field is harried, knows perfectly 
well that the gun is the only cure ; whatever halo of protective legislation well- 
meaning people would like to erect round the kestrel, it is not likely to be effective, 
and the law would not be enforced by any sensible local Bench, even if it were 
enacted. 

The whole question of the balance of wild life is a complicated one. The 
naturalist sees one aspect, the sportsman another. The gamekeeper and the 
- farmer and the sentimental bird-lover, all see it from different angles. I have 
heard naturalists speak in favour of the jay and the little owl, yet there are not 
two worse killers of song birds. Our present generation of shooting-man is far 
more on the side of the naturalist than many people imagine, and in general, the 
protection of game involves the automatic protection of the majority of birds as 
well. Vermin, furred and feathered, do not discriminate. The war years when 
they multiplied unchecked showed a great diminution in many of the smaller 
species of birds, and the restoration of good keepering, and the check on vermin 
is all to the advantage of bird life in general. 

Quiet and protection during the breeding season are the basic requirements 
for the encouragement of bird life. Nowhere are these requirements more closely 
studied, and more rigorously observed than on a protected sporting estate, and as 3 
every bird protection society knows, a whole time watcher or keeper is an absolute 
requisite if the ground is to be kept quiet, eggs protected and birds reared to 
maturity. It is perhaps a paradox, but it is the sportsman and his shooting which 
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is the greatest possible protection to bird life in general in our country to-day, 
and I would ask all those who are genuinely interested in birds and bird life to 
think more deeply and inquire more profoundly before they accept the statements 
made in ill-informed quarters, that the abolition of field sports, such as shooting 


and hunting, would confer benefit on either birds or wild life in general in this 
country. 
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breeding and stock, 57, 59. 


Calls, bird, 39, 40. 

Canvasback, 28. 

Chapman, Abel, referred to, 7. 

chara grass, 27, 29. 

“choke ” in guns, necessity for, 16, 17. 
Churchill, Ltd., E. J., London, mentioned, 16, 


at, $2, 
Cley, Norfolk, 1, 77. 
close season, the, doubtful benefits of, 5. 
— plea for extension of, 5, 70. 
clothing for wildfowling, 36. 
collectors of birds and eggs abhorred, 6, 30, 


31, 47- 
Collinge, Dr., of York, referred to, 53, 54. 
Complete Wildfowler, The—Duncan, 7. 
Cormorants, 38, 44, 77. 
Cornish, C. J., referred to, 7. 
cover and camouflage, 33, 49. 
cramp in pheasant, investigation into cause of, 


61. 
Cranbrook, Norfolk, 23. 
Crewe, Sir Vauncey, mentioned, 45. 
cruelty, 3, 4. 
al §s 1, 27) 37> 39> 42, 43, 44, 45, 49, 


76. 
— the call of the, 39, 40. 
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decoy ducks, 34. 

decoys, 4. 

Dee, river, Cheshire, 29. 
Denmark, wild-fowling in, 4. 
Diseases of birds, 61-64. 
Diver ducks, 45. 

dog, uses of a good, 24, 34. 
Dotterel, 45, 47. 

Duck, 15, 21 ef seq., 44, 45, 49. 
— canvasback, 28. 

— diver, 30, 45. 

— domestic, 26. 

— eider, 30. 

— gadwall, 30. 

— garganey, 24. 

— goosander, 30, 36. 
—habits of, 21-24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 33, 


34. 
— long-tailed, 30. 
— mallard, 24, 25, 27, 77. 
— merganser, 30, 36. 
— migration of, reasons for, 21, 23. 
— pintail, 27. 
— pochard, 24, 28, 29. 
— scoter, 24, 29, 30, 45. 
— sheld, 27, 28, 30, 45, 80. 
— shooting, 30 ef seq. 
— shoveller, 27. 
— smew, 30, 36. 
— teal, 23, 24, 27, 55. 
— tufted, 29. 
— widgeon, 24, 26, 27, 30, 35, 76. 
Duncan, Martin, referred to, 7. 
Dunlin, 5, 8, 44, 45, 47, 49, 78- 


Edible and inedible birds, 44, 46, 47. 
Edie, George, referred to, 3. 

eggs, collectors of, abhorred, 6, 30. 
Eider duck, 30. 

Euston, Suffolk, 50. 

Ever Ready electric torch, value of, 35. 


Fallon, W. J., referred to, 7. 

feeding partridges and pheasants in winter, 56. 
— snipe, 67, 68. 
Folkard, mentioned, 7. 
Food of Some British Wild Birds, The—Collinge, 


54. 


Index 


Gadwall, 30. 

game birds, 24, 50 e¢ seq. 
game-keepets, 51, 52, 60. 
Garganey, 24. 

Geese, 10 ef s¢q., 44, 45, 49. 
— bean, 17. 

— bernacle, 17. 

— brent, 17. 

— grey-lag, 17. 

— habits oe 18, 19. 

— hints on shooting of, 19, 20. 
— pink-footed, 17. 

— white-fronted, 17. 
Godwits, 44, 45, 46. 
Goldhanger, Essex, 28. 
Goosander, 30, 36. 

Green shank, 46. 

Grouse, 65. 

Gulls, 44, 45, 49, 80. _ 
guns, American repeating, 17. 
— brass case, 15, 31. 

— breech-loading, 76, 77. 
— “ chamberless,” 31. 

— continental, 17. 

— game, 14, 15, 31, 32, 78. 
— paper case, 16. 

— velocity loads in, 31, 32. 
— wild fowl, 14. 


Hares, 55. 

Hawker, Col. Peter, mentioned, 3, 6. 
Heath, Dr., referred to, 31. 

Heron, 45, 77, 80, 81. 

hiding and lying pits, 20. 

Holkham, Norfolk, 2, 8, 50. 
Holland, wild-fowling in, 4. 
Hopkinson’s Records referred to, 75. 


Ireland, geese in, 17. 


Jays, 82. 


Kestrel, 82. 

Kilverstone, Norfolk, 50. 
Klein, Dr., mentioned, 62. 
Knot, 5, 8, 44, 45, 47. 


Landrail, 55. 

Lapwing, 47. 

legislation, 3, 44, 47. 

Leicester, Lord, of Holkham, referred to, 18. 
licences to shoot, 43, 44. 

local orders, 47. 

Long-tailed duck, 30. 


Mallard, 24, 25, 27, 77: 

matram grass, 2, 73. ots: 

marshes, sand dunes and, unique combination 
OL, i: 

Merganser, 30, 36. 

Mersea, Essex, 28. 

migration of ducks, reasons for, 21-23. 

— of flocks, average height of, 22. 

— periods of, 21, 22, 26. 

moonlight shooting, 35. 

Murston, Norfolk, 41. 


National Trust (Birds), 79. 

nets, use of, 4, 29. 

night shooting, 35. , 

Nights with an Old Gunner—Cotnish, 7. 
Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Association, 


79: 


Oil, fuel, the effects of, 3. 
ornithologist ». sportsman, 4. 
Owls, 82. 

Oyster-catchers, 44, 45, 80. 


Partridge, 25, 40, 50, 51, 54, 56. 

— constituents of food of, 53. 

— decrease of, reasons for, 50, 51. 
Payne-Gallwey, Sir Ralph, mentioned, 7. 
Peewit, 47. 

Perdix perdix, 57. 

Pheasant in Covert and Aviary (1912)—Barton, 63. 
Pheasant, 24, 53, 54, 60, 64. 

— constituents of food of, 53. 

— cramp in, cause of, investigation into, 61. 
— species of, 58, 59. 

Pike, necessity for destruction of, 35. 

Pintail duck, 27. 

Plover, 5, 47, 48, 49, 80. 

— habits of, 48. 

poachers, 45, 52. 

Pochard, 24, 28, 29. 

Portal, Maurice, observations of, 26. 
Pritchard, Hesketh, referred to, 7. 
protection of birds, 3, 4, 18, 28, 47, 82. 

— plea for international agreement on, 3, 4, 5. 
Ptarmigan, 65. 

punt-gunner, the, 3, 6, 77. 


Rabbits, 55. 
rare birds, the shooting of, 5, 6, 30, 31, 44, 46. 
Records of Birds Bred in Captivity—Hopkinson, 


57: 
Reeve’s pheasant, 60. 
rifles, miniature, 36, 37. 


Index 


Ringed sand-plover, 47. sportsman v. ornithologist, 4. 
Rooks, 54. Stiffkey, Norfolk, 41. 
Ruff, 79. stubble, flights to the, 25. 


= syndicate shoots, 51, 58. 
Sailing craft, the use of, 35. 


St. John, Charles, mentioned, 6. DOAL, 23, 24, 275-5 $s 
Salthouse Broad, Norfolk, 77. Tegetmeier, Dr., mentioned, 62. 
sanctuaries, bird, 18. Terns, 44, 45, 80. 
sand dunes and marshes, unique combination Thorne, Guy, mentioned, 7. 
of, I. Toxophilus, the Schole of Shootinge (1544)— 
sand in the gun, 16, 17. Ascham, 12, 13. 
Sanderling, 47. trajectory of shot, 36, 37. 
Scolt Head, Norfolk, 2, 80. Treatise on English Shooting (1772)—Edie, 3. 
Scoter duck, 24, 29, 30, 45. Tufted duck, 29. 
Scotland, geese in, 17. Turnstones, 45, 47. 
Shags, 44. 
Shanks, green, 46. Vale, mentioned, 57. 
— red, 5, 8, 41, 44, 45, 80. velocity loads in guns, 31, 32. 
— yellow, 46. vermin, etc., 75 ef seq. 


Sheld-duck, 27, 28, 30, 45, 80. 
shore shooting, conditions of, 3, 7, 40-43, 48, Waders, 39 et seq., 75, 76. 


-49. “ walking,” 55. 
shot, big, 15, 31, 36. waterweed, 29. 
— small, 15, 36, 37, 38. Wells, Norfolk, 1, 2, 17, 40, 41, 72, 78, 80. 
— trajectory of, 36, 37. Whimbrel, 5, 43, 45, 46, 76. 
Shoveller duck, 27. Widgeon, 24, 26, 27, 30, 35, 76. 
Siberia, produce of, 3. wild fowl, the decrease of, reasons for, 3 ef 
sights, gun, 37. Seq. 
Smew, 30, 36. Wildfowling, The Art of-—Chapman, 7. 
snails, 67. Wildfowling, Practical—Fallon, 7. 
Snipe, 66. wind, allowance for, 38. 
— habits of, 67, 68. winds, effect of, on flight, 33. 
— shooting, 7o. — effect of, on migration, 22, 23, 72. 
Son of the Marshes, A, mentioned, 7. Woburn, Bedfordshire, 60. 
sounds of snipe, 68, 69. Wood, Prof. T. B., referred to, 61. 


Southgate, Frank, as a bird painter, 2, 28, Woodcock, 66, 71. 
— habits of, 72, 73. 


$5 
— atmosphere depicted by, z. worms, 66, 67. 
— his knowledge of birds, 8. 
— his knowledge of wild-fowling, 2. Yarrell, mentioned, 57. 
— his truthful representation, 2, 9. 
Spoonbills, 44, 80. Zostera grass, 18, 26, 27, 77. 
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